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Directions  for  Correspondence 

All  correspondence  relating  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  College  should 
be  addressed  to  the  President. 

Requests  for  the  annual  catalogue 
and  other  publications,  and  for  infor- 
mation concerning  credits  and  entrance, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

Correspondence  concerning  admis- 
sion to  the  Law  School  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Correspondence  concerning  alumni 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Alumni  Sec- 
retary. 

Correspondence  concerning  finances 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Business 
Manager. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1935 


Thursday — Summer  Session  begins. 
Thursday — Registration  of  Law  Students  begins. 
Monday — Registration  of  Freshmen. 
Tuesday — Lectures  and  Tests  for  Freshmen. 
Wednesday — Registration  of  Upper  Classmen. 
Friday — Convocation,  11 :15  A.  M. 
Thursday — Thanksgiving   Day,   Holiday. 
Wednesday — Christmas  Vacation  begins. 

1936 

Thursday — Classes   resumed. 
Monday — First  Semester  Examinations  begin. 
Wednesday — Law  School  Commencement. 
Thursday — Registration  for  Second  Semester  begins. 
Monday — Classes  begin. 
Tuesday — Spring  Recess  begins. 
Monday — Classes  resumed, 

Saturday — Second  Semester  Examinations  begin. 
Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sunday. 
Monday— College  Class  Day,  10:30  A.  M. 
Tuesday — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Law  Class  Day,  10:30  A.  M. 
June      3.    Wednesday — Ninety-Third  Commencement. 
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TERM  EXPIRES,  1935 

O.   E.   VanCleave Chapel   Hill 

Herman  L.  Turner Atlanta,  Ga. 

Van    Payne Springfield 

J.   D.   Burton Oakdale 

T.  H.  Johnston Corinth,  Miss. 

W.  A.  McCoRD Corinth,  Miss. 

R.  L.  Houston Leeds,  Ala. 

J.  Ridley  Mitchell Cookeville 

♦Thaddus  A.  Cox Johnson  City 

TERM  EXPIRES,  1936 

E.  L.  Orr Nashville 

W.  A.  ProvinE = Nashville 

John  Caldwell  Myers New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  T.  Burnett^ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  L.  Adams,  Sr Selmer 

J.  E.  Horton Athens,  Ala. 

♦John  J.   Hooker Nashville 
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James  T.  Blair St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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G.  M.  Brown Union,  Miss. 

E.  M.  Bryant Auburn,  Ky. 

H.  M.  Edmonds Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dayton    A.    Dobbs Nashville 

♦Benjamin  H.  Littleton Washington,  D.   C. 

H.  H.  Weir Meridian,  Miss. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Dayton  A.  Dobbs President 

William    A.    Provine Vice-President 

Elbert  L.   Orr Secretary 

John  J.  Hooker Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Dayton  A.  Dobbs Chairman 

William    A.    Provine Vice-Chairman 

E.    L.    Orr Secretary 

Sam  S.  Bone  J.  J.  Hooker 

A.  A.  Adams,  Sr.  O.  E.  Van  Cleave 


♦Alumni  Trustee.     Elected  by  Board  of  Trust  upon  nomination  of  Alumni 
by  postal  ballot  through  Alumni  Association. 
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Dr.  Lester  H.  ClEE Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Fleming Nashville,  Tenn.^ 

Dr.  John  J.  Hurt ^ Jackson,  Tenn.- 

Dr.  William  Beatty  Jennings Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dr.  Howard  L  Kerr Nashville,  Tenn.. 

Rev.  L.  T.  Lawrence McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Julius  Mark Nashville,  Tennv 

Judge  John  A.  Pitts Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Floyd  PoE Dallas,  Texas 

Dr.  James  I.  Vance Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr..  Joseph  A.  Vance Detroit,  Mich. 

Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore Washington,  D.  C 

Dr.  William  Lindsay  Young Philadelphia,  Penna. 


WOMEN'S  ADVISORY  BOARD 

(In  Process  of  Organization) 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIES 

Synod  of  Tennessee 

Presbytery  Residence 

Mrs.   Sam  N.  Cook Nashznlle Lebanon 

Mrs.  Kate  C.  Brown Chattanooga Chattanooga 

Mrs.  a.  J.  CoRTNER Duck  River Cortner 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Geistman Nashville   Nashville 

Mrs.  WavErly  H.  Jackson Duck  River Columbia 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Rhodes West  Tennessee Paris 

Mrs.  Dan  G.  Robison Cumberland  Mountain Sparta 

Synod  oe  Mississippi 

Presbytery  Residence 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Ballard Oxford Nesbitt 

Miss  Barbara  Hill Bell Corinth 

Mrs.   Era   Mallard Meridian Meridian 

Mrs.  H.  E.  McCully Bell Louisville 

Synod  oe  Alabama 

Presbytery  Residence 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Craweord Huntsville Athens; 

Mrs.  George  A.  Jackson Huntsville Decatur 

Mrs.  William  H.  TruEman Birmingham  "A" Birmingham 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  General  Alumni  Association  of  Cumberland  University 
holds  its  annual  meeting  in  Caruthers  Hall  on  Monday  of  Com- 
mencement Week.  Local  Cumberland  clubs  have  been  organized 
in  various  states  and  cities.  Any  former  student  of  the  University 
may  become  a  member  of  the  Association  or  any  of  its  branches  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

Alumni  and  former  students  are  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Trust  of  the  University  by  three  Trustees.  Plans  are  being  per- 
fected whereby  all  members  of  the  Association  will  be  privileged 
to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  these  three  Trustees. 

The  annual  dues  are  two  dollars  which  includes  a  subscription 
to  The  Cumberland  Alumnus,  the  official  organ  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Life  membership  can  be  secured  in  the  Association 
by  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars.  The  magazine,  which  is  edited  by 
Robert  W.  Adams,  is  published  each  month  with  the  exceptions  of 
July  and  August. 

Officers  of  the  Association 

H.  Grady  Huddleston President 

Clifford  R.  Allen First  Vice-President 

J.  B.  Bushyhead Second  Vice-President 

Judge  R.  W.  Smart Third  Vice-President 

Helen  Doherty. Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

Homer  Hancock  J.  O.  Baird 

Sam  S.  Bone  W.  P.  Bone,  Sr. 

George  Bouton  O.  E.  Van  Cleave 

Will  D.  Young  R.  E.  Reeves 

A.  B.  Humphreys,  Sr.  Hal  Adams 

John  J.  Hooker  Louis  L.  Pendleton 

Byrd  Douglas  James  V.  Allred 

J.  L.  Adams,  Jr. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Ernest  Looney  Stockton,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D., ? 

President  of  the  University 

Wii^LiAM  DoNNEEL  Young,  B.A.,  M.A Dean  of  the  College 

AebErt  BrameETT  Neil,  LL.B Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

Robert  James  Wherry,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

Director  of  Educational  Program 

Mrs.  Y.  p.  Wooten,  B.A.,  M.A Dean  of  Women 

Ralph  TinslEy  Donnell,  B.A.,  LL.B Student  Secretary 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

Madge  Harbison Assistant  to  the  Bnsi)iess  Manager 

AilEEn  Cook Secretary  to  the  President 

Martha  Harris Librarian  of  the  College 

Sara  Harbison Librarian'  of  the  School  of  Law 

Mary  Owen  Holmes,  B.A Dietitian 

Edward  Loyd Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 


FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ERNEST  LOONEY  STOCKTON,  President  of  the  University. 

B.A.,   LL.B.,   M.A.    Cumberland    1914,    1915,    1916;   LL.D.    Centre    1930. 

JAMES  OSCAR  BAIRD,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.   Cumberland   1900,   1921,   1902. 

WINSTEAD  PAINE  BONE,  Professor  of  Philosophy  mid  Religion. 

B.A.,  M.A.,  D.D.   Trinity    1883,   1894,   1907;   B.D.,  LL.D.   Cumberland   1886,   1932. 

EUNICE  CUTLER,  Professor  of  Piano 
B.M.    Brinnell    1932. 

RALPH  TINSLEY  DONNELL.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  LL.B.   Cumberland   1926,   1927. 

HERMANCE  W.  GRIEBSCH,  Professor  of  French. 

B.A.  University  of  Arizona   1923  ;   M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin   1929. 

SAM  BURNHAM  GILREATH,  Professor  of  Law 
LL.B.   Cumberland   1925. 

MABEL  C.  JONES,  Professor  of  English. 
B.A.,  M.A.   Cumberland   1924,    1925. 

WALTER  SCOTT  MASON,  Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  LL.B.  Cumberland   1931,   1932;   M.A.  George  Peabody  College   1933. 

EUGENE  McILWAIN,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
B.A.   Cumberland   1934. 

ALBERT  BRAMLETT  NEIL,  Professor  of  Laiv. 

LL.B.   Cumberland    1896. 

LUTHER  APPEL  PFLUEGER,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  German. 

B.A.   Muhlenberg   College   1906;    M.A,    University  of   Indiana    1913;    Ph.D.   Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin    1923. 

JAMES  MEADOWS  SANDERS,  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A.  William  Jewell   1926;    M.A.,   Ph.D.   University  of  Illinois   1927,   1931. 

GRAVES  HAYDEN  THOMPSON,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
B.A.  Hampden-Sydney   1927;   M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard   1928,   1931. 

CURRELL  VANCE,  Professor  of  Law. 

B.A.  Princeton   1912;   LL.B.   Vanderbilt   1916. 

ROBERT  JAMES  WHERRY,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Psychology. 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   Ohio  State   1925,   1927,   1929. 

VIRGINIA  TOMLINSON  WOOTEN,  Profe<;sor  of  Education 

B.A.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers   1920;   ^LA.   Cumberland   1923. 

WILLIAM  DONNELL  YOUNG,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 
B.A.,  M.A.  Cumberland   1920,   1921. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


Executive:     Stockton,  Young,  Neil,  Wherry,  Donnell. 

Athletics  :     Donnell,  Young,  Thompson,  Griebsch. 

Cataxogue  :     Young,  Wherry,  Jones,  Gilreath. 

Chapet^s  and  Religious  Life:  Young,  Donnell,  Vance,  Gilreath. 

Lectuees,  Public  Events  and   Commencement:     Wherry,   Gilreath, 
Thompson,  Pflueger. 

Curriculum  :     Wherry,  Neil,  Young,  Baird. 

FoRENSics  AND  DRAMATICS :     Donnell,  Jones,  Pflueger,  Thompson. 

Library  :     Pflueger,  Bone,  Sanders. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  :     Bone,  Donnell,  Baird,  Jones. 

Social  Activities  :     Griebsch,  Young,  Donnell,  Wooten, 

Student  Publications  :     Mason,  Jones,  Wooten,  Vance. 

Entrance  :  Wherry,  Young,  Baird. 
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History 

The  work  of  Cumberland  University  is  a  significant  part  of  the 
history  of  educational  development  in  the  South  and  in  the  nation. 
Cumberland  is  one  oi>  the  oldest  institutions  in  a  large  area  west 
and  southwest  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Cumberland  was 
one  of  the  first  six  colleges  and  universities  in  eight  states  founded 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  University 
of  Nashville  and  Cumberland  were  the  first  higher  institutions  in 
Middle  and  West  Tennessee. 

The  men  who  founded  Cumberland  were  zealous  in  evangelism 
and  education.  They  were  leaders  in  church  and  state.  Under 
their  leadership  religion  and  education  united  as  a  character-build- 
ing force  that  spread  throughout  the  South  and  West.  Early 
graduates  of  Cumberland  organized  many  churches,  founded  sev- 
eral colleges,  and  helped  in  laying  the  foundations  of  some  of  the 
greatest  western  states. 

During  ninety-two  years  of  history,  Cumberland  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  ideals  of  Christian  education  and  has  had  a  vital 
relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  At  present  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  board  of  twenty-seven  trustees,  twenty-four  of  whom 
are  chosen  by  the  Synods  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi 
and  three  by  the  alumni. 

Cumberland  University  was  founded  in  1842.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  founders  was  to  build  a  University  around  a  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Science.  A  School  of  Law  was  organized  in 
1847,  a  School  of  Engineering  in  1852,  a  Theological  School  in 
1854,  and  a  School  of  Music  in  1903.  The  College,  the  Theo- 
logical School,  and  the  School  of  Law  grew  rapidly  in  numbers 
of  students  and  in  influence.  Although  all  schools,  except  the 
School  of  Law,  have  been  discontinued,  the  name  Cumberland 
University  has  not  been  changed.  The  institution  is  more  than 
a  College  but  less  than  a  University  in  the  number  of  separate 
schools. 

The  School  of  Law  grew  rapidly  until  the  enrollment  and 
product  equalled  the  best  law  schools  in  America.  From  the  be- 
ginning until  1871  the  course  required  two  years  for  completion 
and  graduation.  After  the  Civil  War  and  its  inevitable  handicaps 
the  course  was  compressed  into  the  one-year  course.  All  subjects 
(with  minor  exceptions)  taught  in  the  three-year  law  schools  are 
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taught  in  the  one-year  course  at  Cumberland.  The  method  of 
teaching  is  unique.  One  subject  is  studied  at  a  time  and  an 
examination  is  given  immediately  on  the  completion  of  each  sub- 
ject. Moot  Courts,  case  studies,  and  comprehensive  examinations 
enable  students  to  retain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  subjects. 
During  the  year  1935-36  a  course  of  study  for  a  second  year  will 
be  offered  in  the  School  of  Law. 

Cumberland  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, the  Tennessee  College  Association,  and  the  Presbyterian 
College  Union.  College  work  is  accepted  by  the  best  graduate 
schools. 

Cumberland  University  has  a  long  record  of  service,  and  in 
proportion  to  size  and  equipment  has  made  an  unsurpassed  con- 
tribution to  leadership  in  business,  public  service,  education,  civic 
affairs,  religion,  and  social  betterment.  Cumberland  has  educated 
one  Secretary  of  State,  two  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  one  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  forty-seven  college  and 
university  presidents,  eighty-nine  college  and  university  profes- 
sors, thirty  foreign  missionaries,  twenty-one  moderators  of  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ten  United  States 
Senators,  sixty-two  Congressmen,  ten  District  Judges,  five  Federal 
Circuit  Judges,  nine  United  States  District  Attorneys,  and  forty- 
four  State  Supreme  Judges.  This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the 
distinguished  alumni  of  the  University. 

Location 

The  University  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Central  South. 
Lebanon  is  thirty  miles  east  of  Nashville  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
section  of  Tennessee.  There  is  not  a  more  healthful  locality  in 
the  state.  It  has  a  population  of  six  thousand  people,  who  are 
celebrated  for  culture,  morality,  and  hospitality.  The  town  has 
well-appointed  and  progressive  churches,  at  which  all  students 
have  a  friendly  welcome.  Lebanon  is  reached  by  two  lines  of 
railway — the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Central.  Lebanon  is  on  a  main  North-South  highway. 
Busses  leave  Nashville  every  hour  of  the  day.  Lebanon  is  the 
county  seat  of  Wilson  County — a  county  which  ranks  fourth  in 
the  state  for  natural  productiveness. 
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Schools 

The  Schools  of  the  University  as  at  present  organized  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

2.  The  School  of  Law. 

3.  The  Summer  School. 

Each  of  these  schools  has  a  separate  faculty,  organization,  and 
management;  but  all  are  under  the  direction  of  one  Board  of 
Trustees  and  one  President. 

Degrees  Conferred 

At  least  one  year  of  resident  study  is  necessary  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  degree.  The  candidate  must  be  present  on  Commence- 
ment Day. 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  University : 

^     ^  ,,     .  ^     I  Bachelor  of  Science,  B.S. 

1.  Collegiate  Igachelor  of  Arts,  B.A. 

2.  Professional — Bachelor  of  Laws,  LL.B. 


CAMPUS,  BUILDINGS,  EQUIPMENT  I 

Memorial  Hall,  the  largest  of  the  University  buildings,  is 
occupied  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  School  of 
^lusic.  It  is  a  large  structure,  three  stories  high,  and  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  campus  of  fifty  acres.  It  contains  more  than  fifty 
rooms,  specially  designed  and  adapted  for  college  and  university 
work,  including  recitation  rooms,  libraries,  laboratories,  and  the 
gymnasium. 

Caruthers  Hall,  situated  on  West  Main  Street,  contains  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  School  of  Law,  a  society  hall,  the  law  library, 
and  large  auditorium  for  the  general  meetings  of  the  students  and 
for  University  exercises. 

The  Men's  Dormitory  is  situated  on  the  main  campus,  near 
Memorial  Hall.  The  building  is  150x50  feet,  four  stories  high, 
with  seventy-five  rooms.  It  is  constructed  of  pressed  brick  and 
stone,  finished  in  hardwoods,  and  supplied  with  every  modern 
convenience — steam  heating,  electricity,  baths,  etc.  The  dining 
room  is  on  the  first  floor. 

Residence  Halls  are  provided  for  women.  These  residences 
are  modernly  equipped  and  provide  more  of  a  home-like  atmos- 
phere than  the  usual  type  of  dormitory.  They  are  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  Christian  women  who  serve  as  hostesses, 
and  are  located  two  blocks  from  the  main  campus. 

The  Libraries 

The  libraries  at  present  contain  some  15,500  volumes  besides 
periodicals  and  pamphlets.  The  Mitchell  Library,  a  reference  col- 
lection, is  situated  on  the  main  floor  of  Memorial  Hall  and  is  open 
to  all  students.  The  Law  Library  occupies  part  of  the  main  floor 
of  Caruthers  Hall. 

Biological  Laboratory 

The  Biological  Laboratory,  situated  on  the  second  floor  of 
Memorial  Hall,  is  equipped  with  an  adequate  supply  of  tables, 
microscopes,  materials  and  mountings,  models,  manikin,  charts, 
reference  books,  and  equipment  needed  for  the  courses  offered  in 
botany,  zoology,  physiology,  and  anatomy.  The  museum  also 
contains  valuable  biological  and  geological  material. 
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Chemical  Laboratory 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Lecture  Room  are  situated  on 
the  third  floor  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  Laboratory  is  equipped 
with  materials  and  apparatus  ample  for  the  courses  offered  in 
general,  inorganic,  organic,  analytic,  and  physical  chemistry.  The 
stock  of  chemicals  is  representative,  containing  all  the  common 
compounds  for  experimental  work  and  much  material  for  special 
investigation.  The  equipment  and  supplies  are  replenished  and 
improved  each  year. 

Physics  Laboratory 

The  Physics  Laboratory,  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  Me- 
morial Hall,  is  being  newly  equipped  with  apparatus  requisite  and 
adequate  for  the  courses  offered. 

Surveying  and  Drawing 

Instruments  required  for  work  in  surveying  and  drawing  are 
provided. 

The  Museum 

For  several  years,  a  room,  known  as  the  Mission  Room,  has 
contained  a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  exhibits  which 
has  not  been  opened  for  public  inspection.  In  various  places 
about  the  building  several  collections  of  Natural  History  objects 
have  been  stored  away  in  cases. 

With  the  purpose  of  preserving  these  fine  collections  more  per- 
fectly and  also  having  them  open  to  the  public,  a  large  room 
adjacent  to  the  Mission  Room  has  been  arranged  to  receive  these 
scattered  collections,  and  an  adequate  miuseum  has  thus  been 
adapted  to  exhibition  purposes. 

A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  shells,  accurately  classified, 
received  through  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Victoria  Jackson,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  is  now  prominently  displayed  in  the 
new  room. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  I.  H.  Goodnight,  of  Franklin, 
Kentucky,  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  geological  specimens, 
together  with  many  rare  articles  of  foreign  art  which  belonged  to 
her  son,  has  been  added  to  the  Museum.  As  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Goodnight,  the  new  room  has  been  designated  as  the  Hoy  Good- 
night Memorial  Room.     A  valuable  collection  of  silverware  and 
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coins  from  many  foreign  countries  has  been  recently  added  by 
Mrs.  Goodnight. 

Many  biological  and  geological  specimens  are  included  in  these 
collections,  making  them  of  great  value  in  the  scientific  work  of 
the  college  as  well  as  of  general  interest  to  the  community. 

Gymnasium 

The  University  Gymnasium  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of 
Memorial  Hall.  It  is  equipped  for  basket  ball  and  other  indoor 
sports.     Adequate  seating  capacity  is  provided  for  spectators. 

Athletic  Fields 

The  University  has  a  large  regulation  size  football  and  baseball 
field  with  adequate  seating  capacity  provided  for  spectators. 

The  University  also  maintains  three  tennis  courts  and  a  golf 
course  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  students. 


EXPENSES 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 

Tuition  and  fees  for  students  who  are  carrying  twelve  riours 
or  more  are  $67.50  for  each  semester.  Of  this  amount  $50.00  is 
for  tuition  and  $17.50  is  for  operation  and  maintenance.  A 
charge  of  $5.00  is  made  for  every  hour  above  sixteen  hours. 

In  addition  the  following  semester  fees  are  charged  for  lab- 
1  oratory  courses : 

I  Biology,  mechanical  drawing,  physics  and  surveying,  $5.00; 
chemistry,  $7.50;  a  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  for 
biology  and  chemistry,  but  the  unusued  balance  will  be  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  is  payable  with  the  other  fees  of 
the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  All  fees,  including  room 
rent  and  board,  are  payable  by  the  semester  in  advance  at  the 
office  of  the  Business  Manager. 

School  of  Law 

Tuition  and  fees  for  each  semester  of  the  one-year  course  are 
$130.00.  Of  this  amount,  $100.00  is  for  tuition  and  $30.00  is 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  including  library  and  diploma  fees. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  second-year  course  are  $80.00  for 
each  semester.  Of  this  amount,  $60.00  is  for  tuition  and  $20.00 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Students  who  take  special  commercial  courses  will  be  charged 
$15.00  per  course  for  each  semester. 

Tuition  for  music  is  $40.00  for  each  semester  for  two  private 
lessons  of  one-half  hour  per  week,  or  $45.00  for  two  one  hour 
private  lessons  per  week. 

All  fees,  including  room  rent  and  board,  are  payable  by  the 
semester  in  advance  at  the  office  of  the  Business  Manager. 

The  Dormitory 

The  price  of  board  in  the  men's  dormitory  is  $90.00  per 
semester  payable  in  advance. 

The  room  rent,  which  includes  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lights,  is 
payable  in  advance  for  the  semester.  The  charge  for  a  double 
room  is  $26.25  per  semester  for  each  student.  The  charge  for  a 
single  room  is  $40.00  per  semester.  A  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00, 
which  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  event  there 
is  no  damage,  is  required. 
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Students  in  the  dormitories  must  furnish  electric  bulbs,  single 
sheets  for  3x6- foot  beds,  one  pillow,  pillow  cases,  and  necessary 
blankets. 

Electric  light  will  be  furnished  to  the  extent  of  sixty  watts  in 
a  single  room,  or  two  forty-watt  lights  in  a  double  room.  Lights 
in  excess  of  this  amount  of  current  must  be  arranged  at  the  office 
and  paid  for  by  the  students. 

All  out-of-town  college  students  attending  the  University 
are  required  to  live  in  the  University  dormitories  until  the 
dormitories  are  filled  to  capacity,  and  then  they  shall  live  only 
in  such  houses  as  are  approved  by  the  University  authorities. 

All  students  who  room  in  the  dormitories  are  required  to  board 
in  the  University  dining-hall.  Students  who  have  rooms  off  the 
campus  will  be  accepted  as  boarders  at  the  regular  semester  rates. 

There  will  be  no  deduction  for  table  board,  except  for  con- 
tinuous absence  of  three  weeks. 

The  rates  will  be  the  same  for  the  young  ladies  as  for  the 
young  men.  Careful  supervision  of  the  young  ladies  will  be 
provided  so  that  parents  may  be  assured  of  most  desirable  home 
surroundings  for  their  daughters. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  make  the  dormitories  as  homelike  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  understood,  therefore,  that  each  student  who  accepts 
a  place  in  the  dormitories  agrees  to  abide  by  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  gentlemanly  or  ladylike  behavior,  remembering  that  each 
is  but  one  of  a  family  and  that  others  have  rights  that  must  be 
respected. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  privileges  of  the  dormitories  are 
granted  only  on  the  condition  that  any  form  of  hazing  is  strictly 
prohibited  and  that  each  student  is  absolutely  protected  in  the 
rights  of  his  own  room. 

The  available  work  for  self-help  students  is  limited ;  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  that  students,  who  desire  to  pay  part  of  their  ex- 
penses by  self-help,  file  applications  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 
Scholarship  and  self-help  students  are  required  to  room  and 
board  in  the  dormitory.  Ministers,  students  for  the  ministry  or 
missionary  service,  and  the  children  of  ministers,  or  missionaries, 
shall  receive  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent  on  tuition  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science. 

An  honor  scholarship  of  fifty  per  cent  on  tuition  for  the  fresh- 
man year  will  be  granted  to  high  school  students  who  earned  high- 
est academic  rank  in  the  senior  year  of  high  school  work.  Because 
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of  the  limited  number  of  these  scholarships  applications  should 
be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

Students  for  the  ministry,  or  missionary  work,  must  present 
endorsement  from  the  proper  authorities  of  their  church.  Such 
students  will  also  be  required  to  sign  a  pledge  to  return  the 
amount  remitted  to  them  in  case  they  fail  to  enter  the  active  work 
of  ministerial  or  missionary  service  upon  leaving  the  University 
or  within  three  years  thereafter. 

No  payments  will  be  refunded  to  students  who  leave  the  Uni- 
versity for  any  reason,  except  in  case  of  illness  involving  absence 
for  more  than  half  a  semester,  and  then  not  more  than  half  of  the 
proportionate  charge  for  such  period  of  absence  will  be  refunded. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  submit  a  letter  from  parents  or  at- 
tending physician  when  requesting  a  refund  on  account  of  illness. 

All  financial  obligations  to  the  University  must  be  met  before 
credits  can  be  recorded  or  transferred  or  a  diploma  granted. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  authorities  of  the  University  believe  that  college  spirit  and 
student  activities  have  an  important  function  in  the  social,  cultural, 
and  intellectual  development  of  personality.  In  order  to  safe- 
guard this  process  of  development,  the  faculty  and  administration 
co-operate  in  the  promotion  of  the  following  important  student 
organizations  and  activities. 

Religious  Services 

The  atmosphere  and  ideals  of  the  University  are  thoroughly 
Christian. 

Chupel  Services  are  held  four  mornings  each  week  in  Memorial 
Hall  for  college  students. 

The  Assembly  of  all  students  of  the  University  is  held  weekly 
in  Caruthers  Hall. 

Spiritual  Emphasis  Week  is  conducted  by  the  students  annually, 
led  by  an  outstanding  minister.  Attendance  upon  these  services 
is  not  enforced  in  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  or  coercion,  but  with  the 
mutual  understanding  that  students  who  matriculate  pledge  them- 
selves to  abide  by  the  standards  and  requirements  of  the  institution 
from  which  they  expect  to  be  graduated. 

Student  Christian  Association 

The  association  of  students  for  the  fostering  of  the  interests  of  \ 
religion  on  the  campus  dates  back  to  the  founding  of  the  Univer-  ' 
sity. 

The  local  pastors.,  a  faculty  representative,  and  student  leaders  j 
compose  the  executive  council  for  the  promotion  of  such  activities  \ 
as  are  calculated  to  enrich  the  experiences  of  the  students. 

The  Life  Service  Group  of  students,  who  have  already  answered 
the  call  to  definite  Christian  service,  is  rendering  a  remarkable 
service  on  the  campus  and  in  the  community.  One  of  the  projects 
is  the  furnishing  of  leadership  in  a  Mission  in  the  mill  district 
of  Lebanon. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y .  IV.  C.  A.  are  very  active  both  locally 
and  in  the  state  conference  and  the  conference  at  Blue  Ridge, 
North  Carolina.  Cumberland  has  one  member  on  the  state  com- 
mittee and  one  on  a  South-wide  committee. 

The  Ministerial  Club  is  composed  of  a  fine  group  of  young 
ministerial  students  who  are  supplying  the  pulpits  in  this  area 
quite  frequently  and  who  conduct  daily  prayer  circles  in  the 
dormitorv. 
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Musical  Organizations 

University  Band. — One  of  the  most  active  organizations  for 
students  on  the  campus  is  the  band  which  is  conducted  by  a  master 
of  wide  experience  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  There  is  no 
fee  for  this  instruction  and  all  students  who  are  interested  are 
urged  to  participate.  Uniforms  of  Maroon  and  White  are  pro- 
vided and  at  public  exercises  and  football  games  the  band  not 
only  lends  color  to  the  occasion,  but  enables  a  large  number  of 
students  to  render  a  real  service  to  the  University. 

Glee  Club. — Highly  efficient  instructors  are  provided  for  the 
glee  club  for  both  men  and  women,  and  all  students  who  have  this 
interest  may  find  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  development  in  this 
activity.  Programs  are  rendered  during  the  school  year  at  chapel, 
in  the  church,  and  wherever  needed  by  this  fine  group. 

Orchestra. — Leadership  is  provided  for  a  University  Orchestra, 
and  this  group  thoroughly  enjoys  the  training  received  in  various 
public  appearances  throughout  the  year. 

Literary  and  Forensic  Organizations 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Oratorical  League 
and  the  Tennessee  Inter-collegiate  Debate  League. 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  National  Forensic  Society,  has  an  active 
chapter  at  Cumberland,  and  there  are  also  charters  for  the  Caru- 
thers,  Andrew  B.  Martin,  Philomanthean,  Amassagassean  and 
Hypathian  Literary  Societies. 

Thus  there  is  provided  every  facility  for  students  to  engage  in 
oratory  and  debate  both  within  the  school  and  with  other  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  annual  program  always  includes  forensic  contests  with  the 
leading  institutions  of  Tennessee  and  other  states. 

Athletics 

Cumberland  University  believes  in  clean  and  wholesome  inter- 
collegiate and  intra-murai  sports.  The  authorities  insist  that  all 
members  of  teams  must  maintain  a  well-defined  standard  of  moral- 
ity and  scholarship,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Smoky 
Mountain  Athletic  Conference,  of  which  Cumberland  is  a  member. 
The  year's  program  consists  of  at  least  three  major  sports,  golf, 
and  tennis,  both  in  inter-collegiate  and  intra-mural  competition. 
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Student  Publications 

The  students  of  the  University  publish  the  "Cumberland  Col- 
legian," a  weekly  paper,  during  the  year  and  the  "Phoenix,"  the 
annual,  at  the  close  of  the  University  year.  Both  of  these  publi- 
cations offer  opportunities  for  literary  workmanship  to  students 
who  have  merited  the  privilege  of  participation  in  their  production. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  faculty  believes  that  fraternities  and  sororities  may  be  ex- 
cellent means  of  social  fellowship  and  development  if  certain  fixed 
moral  and  scholastic  standards  are  obeyed.  Through  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  administration,  faculty  and  students,  in  determining 
the  policies,  the  following  organizations  derive  not  only  much 
pleasure  in  comradeship,  but  also  great  social  values. 

Fraternities 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. — Founded  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1856.  The  Tennessee  Lambda  Chapter  at  Cumberland  was 
chartered  in  1860. 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha. — Founded  at  Boston  University  in  1909. 
Alpha  Sigma  Zeta  was  chartered  at  Cumberland  in  1917. 

Delta  Kappa  P/n'.— Founded  at  Marshall  College  in  1929.  The 
Epsilon  Chapter  at  Cumberland  received  its  charter  in  1929. 

Sigma  Delta  Kappa. — Legal  Fraternity  founded  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1914.  The  Pi  Chapter  was  established  at 
Cumberland  in  1924. 

Blue  Key  Honor  Fraternity. — Founded  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1924.  The  Foreign  Legion  Chapter  was  established  at 
Cumberland  in  1931. 

Sororities 

Sigma  Delta  Sigma. — Founded  at  Cumberland,  November  9, 
1926. 

Delta  Phi  Omega. — Founded  at  Cumberland,  November  30, 
1926. 

Iota  Tan  Tan. — National  Legal  Sorority,  founded  at  South- 
western University,  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  1925.  The  Zeta 
Chapter  was  chartered  at  Cumberland  in  1929. 
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Clubs 

The  "C"  Club  is  composed  of  the  students  of  the  University 
who  have  vi^on  an  official  letter  in  one  of  the  major  sports.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  is  to  promote  a  v^holesome  athletic  spirit  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  University  Athletic  Committee  in  sponsor- 
ing both  intra-mural  and  inter-collegiate  programs. 

TJie  Mathematics  Club  is  an  organization  of  students  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  science  of  mathematics.  All  students 
who  have  completed  one  full  year  of  college  mathematics  are 
eligible.  Topics  of  both  general  and  special  interest  in  the  field 
are  discussed. 

The  English  Club  is  composed  of  a  group  of  students  from  the 
English  Department  who  are  especially  interested  in  creative  writ- 
ing and  who  hope  to  encourage  through  the  activities  of  this  organ- 
ization productions  of  real  literary  flavor.  A  scholarship  standing 
of  B  in  English  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
club.  In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a 
month,  occasional  social  meetings  are  enjoyed. 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The  requirements  for  mem- 
bership are  one  year's  study  at  Cumberland  and  a  scholastic  aver- 
age of  80  per  cent  in  all  studies.  International  problems  are 
studied  and  discussed  at  bimonthly  meetings.  Talks  are  made  by 
club  members  or  special  speakers.  The  Carnegie  Endowment 
provides  for  two  speakers  each  year — men  who  are  well  versed  in 
international  problems  and  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
world  affairs.  The  club  receives  regularly  periodicals  and  books 
on  subjects  of  international  importance. 

The  Barristers  Club  is  composed  of  law  students  who  desire 
training  in  after-dinner  speaking  and  fellowship  with  practicing 
attorneys.  The  organization  holds  bimonthly  dinners  at  which 
prominent  lawyers,  judges,  and  professional  men  are  invited  to 
speak. 

The  Cumberland  Players  is  an  organization  that  means  much 
to  the  cultural  side  of  campus  life.  Its  membership  is  composed 
of  faculty  members,  townspeople,  and  students  who  have  special 
talent  and  interest  in  dramatic  art.  Its  object  is  to  keep  its  mem- 
bers  informed   about  the   appearance  and  presentation   of  good 
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plays  in  the  dramatic  world,  to  develop  in  the  community  a  taste 
for  better  drama,  to  furnish  clean,  wholesome  entertainment  for 
its  audiences,  and  to  encourage  talents  in  its  members.  The  pro- 
gram usually  includes  three  long  plays  during  a  school  year  and 
several  one-act  plays,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  varied  talents. 
For  a  student  to  be  given  membership  in  this  club  is  a  distinct 
honor  and  one  that  is  usually  appreciated  by  the  student  body. 
Meetings  are  held  weekly. 


ADMISSION 

The  admission  requirements  of  the  various  schools  of  Cumber- 
land University  will  be  found  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 
The  proper  blanks  for  application  for  admission  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Registrar  on  request.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  ma- 
triculate in  any  school  of  the  University  until  acceptable  creden- 
tials have  been  filed. 

Dates  are  appointed  in  the  Academic  Calendar  for  matriculation 
and  registration.  Applicants  for  admission  whose  credentials 
have  been  approved  and  former  students  who  are  returning  to  the 
University  are  urged  to  present  themselves  on  these  days.  Work 
begins  promptly,  and  absences  are  charged  from  the  first  meeting 
of  each  class. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged  late  registrants  during  the 
first  two  days  after  registration  period.  After  ten  days  have 
elapsed  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  register  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  President.  The  first  step  in  registration  is  the 
selection  of  a  course  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dean  of  the  School 
in  which  registration  is  sought.  A  card  showing  this  course  of 
study  and  cards  containing  other  necessary  information  must  be 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Registrar.  The  student  may  then 
complete  his  registration  by  paying  tuition  and  other  charges  at 
the  office  of  the  Business  Manager.  A  detailed  statement  of 
the  amounts  charged  for  tuition  and  fees  in  the  various  schools 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Tuition  and  other  fees  are  payable  in  advance  by  the  semester. 
Applicants  are  not  enrolled  in  classes  nor  considered  students  of 
the  University  until  all  charges  have  been  paid  or  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements made  with  the  Business  Manager.  They  are  required 
to  have  at  hand  sufficient  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses.  Tui- 
tion and  other  fees  are  not  returnable  or  transferable,  and  students 
withdrawing  or  being  dismissed  from  the  University  will  not  be 
entitled  to  any  refund  of  tuition  or  other  fees. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Admission  to  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees 

There  are  two  methods  of  admission  to  the  courses  of  the  Uni- 
versity leading  to  degrees:  (a)  by  examination,  (b)  by  certificate. 
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Admission  by  Examination 

The  Entrance  Committee  conducts  annually  an  examination  for 
admission  in  September.  All  students  planning  to  enter  by  ex- 
amination must  arrange  to  be  present  on  these  dates,  since  no  other 
opportunities  for  examination  are  offered.  There  is  no  fee 
charged  for  the  examination.  An  applicant  for  admission  by  ex- 
amination must  pass  examinations  in  fifteen  units  of  high  school 
work,  not  less  than  twelve  of  which  must  be  in  the  following  group : 
English,  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Foreign  Language. 

Admission  by  Certificate 

An  Applicant  who  desires  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  must 
present  official  credentials. 

Credentials  which  are  accepted  towards  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity become  the  property  of  the  University  and  are  kept  pernuxr- 
nently  in  the  files. 

All  certificates  must  be  official.  They  must  be  made  out  and 
signed  by  the  superintendent,  principal,  school  clerk,  or  some  other 
official  of  the  school,  and  mailed  by  him  directly  to  the  University 
Registrar.  This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  the  summer 
or  at  least  a  month  before  the  openmg  of  any  semester.  A  high 
school  certificate  form  will  l>e  sent  on  application,  and  an  applicant 
must  use  this  rather  than  his  own  high  school  certificate. 

Certificates  from  Secondary  Schools  in  Tennessee 

To  be  acceptable  for  admission  a  certificate  from  a  secondary 
school  in  Tennessee  must  be  issued  by  a  school  rated  as  first  grade 
on  the  list  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  To  be  satisfac- 
tory a  certificate  must  give  in  detail  the  studies  pursued,  the  num- 
ber of  recitations  each  w^ek,  the  length  of  each  recitation  period, 
and  the  grades  received.  No  certificate  will  l>e  accepted  from  a 
high  school  unless  the  holder  is  a  graduate.  If  the  applicant  is  a 
graduate  of  a  school  not  on  the  approved  list  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  he  should  write  to  the  University  Registrar  for 
information. 

Certificates  from  Secondary  Schools  Outside  of  Tennessee 

Certificates  from  secondary  schools  outside  of  Tennessee  on  the 
list  of  the  following  accrediting  agencies  will  be  accepted  for  ad- 
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mission:  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools ;  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  Southern  States;  New  Eng- 
land College  Certificate  Board. 

An  applicant  from  the  State  of  New  York  must  present  a  Re- 
gents' diploma  for  admission. 

A  certificate  from  a  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  leading 
university  or  college  of  the  state,  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
will  also  be  accepted  for  admission. 

Certificates  from  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools 

A  certificate  from  a  college  or  normal  school  must  be  an  official 
transcript  of  the  student's  record  and  should  include  the  prepara- 
tory units  upon  which  the  student  entered,  the  courses  pursued, 
the  credits  attached  to  each,  the  grades  received,  and  the  number 
of  terms  or  semesters  in  residence.  It  must  differentiate  the 
credits  of  the  regular  session  from  those  of  the  summer  session, 
and  must  state  the  student  is  in  good  standing. 

This  transcript  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  honorable 
dismissal. 

Corrections  to  Certificates 

All  corrections  to  certificates  must  be  made  before  registration 
for  the  second  semester.  Corrections  offered  later  than  this  will 
be  honored  only  by  special  action  of  the  Entrance  Committee. 

Admission  on  Probation 

If  the  credentials  of  an  applicant  show  that  his  scholarship  has 
been  of  doubtful  character,  the  Entrance  Committee  is  authorized 
to  decline  to  admit  him,  or  to  admit  him  on  probation  for  one 
semester.  If  at  any  time  during  the  semester  it  becomes  evident 
that  his  work  in  the  classroom  is  unsatisfactory,  the  Entrance 
Committee  may  cancel  his  registration. 

The  Entrance  Committee  may  refuse  college  credits  to  a  candi- 
date admitted  on  probation. 

Entrance  Conditions 

An  applicant,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  first-class  high  school  but 
whose  certificate  does  not  fully  meet  the  entrance  requirements  ol 
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the  college  to  which  he  seeks  admission,  will  be  conditioned  in  the 
subjects  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

Admission  With  Advanced  Standing 

An  applicant,  who  comes  from  an  approved  college  and  submits 
through  his  college  registrar  an  official  and  explicit  transcript  de- 
scribing his  entrance  credits,  his  courses  of  study  and  scholarship, 
and  giving  evidence  of  good  moral  standing,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  University.  If  the  applicant  is  deficient  in  high  school  units, 
the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  from  his  college  credits. 

If  no  high  school  units  are  presented,  one  full  year  of  college 
credits  (forty-five  quarter  or  thirty  semester  hours)  will  be  used 
to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements. 

ADMISSION  WITH  SPECIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Irregular  Students 

Some  applicants  who  can  meet  all  requirements  for  admission, 
or  special  students  admitted  because  of  mature  years,  desire  to 
confine  their  attention  to  a  restricted  group  of  studies  and  do  not 
wish  to  follow  any  regular  course  of  study.  The  University  does 
not  desire  to  encourage  work  of  this  kind,  but  will  permit  it  for 
adequate  reasons.  To  secure  permission  to  become  an  irregular 
student  the  applicant  must  present  a  petition  to  the  Entrance  Com- 
mittee giving  very  definite  reasons  for  deviating  from  the  regular 
course.  In  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  irregular  student  will 
complete  his  program  of  work  within  a  year  or  resume  the  regular 
course. 

Transient  Students 

A  student  in  good  standing  in  any  recognized  college,  who  de- 
sires to  take  advantage  of  a  limited  number  of  courses  at  the 
University,  in  the  Summer  Session,  and  who  expects  to  return  to 
his  former  college  upon  their  completion,  will  be  designated  as  a 
Transient  Student.  He  will  not  be  required  to  bring  credits  for 
work  already  completed,  but  must  present : 

(1)  A  statement  from  his  dean  or  president  that  he  is  in  good 
standing. 

(2)  A  statement  that  his  work  here  will  receive  credit  in  his 
own  college. 
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Admission  After  the  Opening  of  the  College  Year 

Registration  of  new  students  for  the  autumn  semester  will  close 
the  Monday  following  the  beginning  of  classroom  work.  No  ap- 
plicant will  be  granted  admission  after  that  date. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Class 

Graduates  of  accredited  secondary  schools  may  be  admitted  on 
certificate  and  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  or  principal, 
provided  this  certificate  shows  the  completion  of  at  least  fifteen 
units  of  secondary  work,  as  described  below.  "A  unit  represents 
one  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work."  The  four-year 
high  school  course  is  the  basis  of  measurement.  The  length  of  the 
school  year  is  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  and  the  period  of  recitation 
from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  length. 

If  a  graduate  does  not  present  such  a  certificate  from  an  ac- 
credited secondary  school,  he  will  be  required  to  take  the  College 
Entrance  Examinations,  which  are  held  in  Memorial  Hall  the 
second  week  in  September.  Applicants  for  admission  should  offer 
fifteen  units  of  secondary  work  including  the  following : 

I.  Prescribed  Units 

For  the  A.B.  Degree  For  the  B.S.  Degree 

English 3      units     English    3      units 

Algebra    1^  units     Algebra    1%  units 

Foreign  Language  .  .  2      units  Plane  and  Solid 

Plane  Geometry  ....  1      unit  Geometry    1^^  units 

History  or  Civics  ...  1      unit       Science 1      unit 

II.  Electives 

Must  be  ofifered  from  the  following  list : 

English,  4th  year,  1  unit  Trigonometry,  ^  unit 

Greek,  2  or  3  units  Mechanical  Drawing,  ^  unit 

Latin,  2,  3,  or  4  units  Chemistry,  1  unit 

French,  2,  3,  or  4  units  Physics,  1  unit 

German,  2,  3,  or  4  units  Biology,  1  unit 

Spanish,  2,  3,  or  4  units  General  Science,  1  unit 

History,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units  Botany,  Yi  unit 
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Civics  and  Social  Science,  Physiology,  3^  unit 

5^  or  1  unit  Physiography,  ^2  unit 

Advanced  Algebra,  ^  unit  Agriculture,  2  units 

Solid  Geometry,  3/2  unit  ]\Iusic,  2  units 

Applicants  for  admission  as  candidates  for  the  A.B,  degree  who 
cannot  offer  two  units  in  Foreign  Language  may  be  admitted  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  to  the  Freshman  class  with  a  condition  in 
Foreign  Language  of  one  or  two  units,  to  be  removed  during 
freshman  vear. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  Marking  System 

Grades  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  decHning 
in  order  from  A,  the  highest  mark,  to  F,  which  means  failure.  A 
represents  the  highest  proficiency;  B,  excellent,  above  the  average; 
C,  average — the  grade  made  by  a  large  plurality  of  the  students 
throughout  the  College;  D,  unsatisfactory,  below  the  average;  E, 
a  conditional  failure ;  and  F,  outright  failure,  with  the  necessity  of 
repeating  the  course.  Absence  from  final  examination  or  failure 
to  complete  an  assigned  laboratory  or  parallel  work  may  be  in- 
dicated by  Inc.,  incomplete.  An  examination  not  made  up,  or 
work  not  completed,  within  the  semester  following,  becomes  F, 
outright  failure. 

K  (credit)  shall  be  used  for  work  credited  from  other  institu- 
tions and  by  the  University  Registrar  only. 

Quality  Credits 

A  value  in  quality  credits  is  assigned  to  each  of  these  grades  as 
follows : 

For  each  hour  of  A  grade,  4  quality  credits  shall  be  allowed 
For  each  hour  of  B  grade,  3  quality  credits  shall  be  allowed 
For  each  hour  of  C  grade,  2  quality  credits  shall  be  allowed 
For  each  hour  of  D  grade,  1  quality  credit    shall  be  allowed 
For  each  hour  of  K  grade,  0  quality  credit    shall  be  allowed 
The  grade  of  F  receives  neither  quality  credits  nor  hours. 
The  grade  of  E  (conditional)  may  be  removed  by  the  student 
within  a  year,  after  which  time,  if  not  removed,  credit  will  be  lost, 
and  the  grade  shall  be  recorded  as  F.     If  the  condition  is  success- 
fully removed,  the  grade  shall  be  recorded  as  D. 

Quality  Credits  Required  for  Graduation 

A  candidate  for  degree  must  secure  a  ratio  of  at  least  1.75 
between  the  quality  credit  secured  and  the  number  of  hours  of  all 
work  undertaken  in  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  above  re- 
quirement a  ratio  of  at  least  1.75  shall  be  required  on  all  work 
undertaken  during  the  senior  year. 

Probation  for  Lov7  Standing 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  Dean  of  the  College  shall  place 
on  probation  any  student  who  fails  to  pass  at  least  two-thirds  of 
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the  work  for  which  he  is  scheduled.  The  period  of  probation  shal| 
extend  through  one  semester  of  residence.  No  student  shall  b( 
placed  on  probation  more  than  twice  under  penalty  of  dismissal 
from  the  University.  In  every  case  of  probation  the  Dean  shal| 
notify  both  the  student  and  his  parent  or  guardian.  Students  oi 
probation  shall  not  carry  more  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

Dismissal  for  Low  Standing  After  Probation 

At  the  end  of  the  one  semester  of  probation,  the  Dean  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  of  the  University  for  dismissal  any] 
student  who  fails  to  pass  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  work.     Inj 
every  case  of  dismissal  the  Dean  shall  notify  both  the  student  and] 
his  guardian. 

Dismissal  by  Special  Action 

In  cases  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  rules,  if  the  student  vio-j 
lates  the  rules  of  the  school,  he  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by 
the  President. 

ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Promotion  ] 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  promotion  to  the 
Sophomore  class ;  fifty-six  semester  hours  are  required  for  pro- 
motion to  the  Junior  class ;  ninety-four  semester  hours  are  re- 
quired for  promotion  to  the  Senior  class. 

Extra  Hours 

Normal  work  for  the  student  is  sixteen  hours.  A  minimum  of 
twelve  semester  hours  will  be  required  before  a  student  can  be 
considered  regular  and  also  before  a  student  can  participate  in 
college  activities. 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  more  than  seventeen 
semester  hours  during  any  one  semester,  unless  during  the  pre- 
ceding semester  he  maintained  a  standing  of  B ;  or  unless  he  ob- 
tains special  permission  from  the  Dean  to  complete  required  work 
for  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Legal,  or  Pre-Engineering  curricula.  A 
freshman  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  more  than  seventeen  hours, 
including  one  hour  of  Fundamental  course,  during  his  first  semes- 
ter  in   college.        The    maximum   amount    of    work    which    any 
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student  may  do  during  any  one  semester  under  any  condition  is 
eighteen  hours.  During  the  summer  session  a  student  will  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  more  than  twelve  semester  hours. 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  athletic  contests 
or  in  extra-curricular  literary  activities,  unless  he  maintains  a 
passing  grade  in  twelve  semester  hours  of  work. 

Reports 

Reports  of  the  standing  of  students  will  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  the  Registrar  after  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  semester  to 
the  parents  or  guardians.  During  the  semester  information  may 
be  forwarded  to  parents  or  guardians  if  a  student  begins  to  fail  in 
his  work.  Personal  communications  from  the  Dean  will  be  sent 
at  any  time  when  conditions  create  the  necessity,  or  when  patrons 
request. 

Withdrawal 

A  student  who  for  any  reason  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  at  any  time  other  than  the  close  of  a  semester 
is  required  to  file  with  the  Registrar  written  permission  from  the 
Dean  of  the  School  in  which  he  is  registered ;  otherwise  a  letter 
of  honorable  dismissal  cannot  be  granted,  and  all  courses  in  which 
the  student  is  registered  shall  be  recorded  as  failure. 

Examinations 

Examinations,  four  hours  in  length,  are  given  in  all  subjects 
at  the  end  of  each  semester.  No  student  is  exempted  from  these 
examinations. 

Honor  Roll 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  Registrar  compiles  an  Honor 
Roll  of  students  who  have  made  an  average  of  2.75  quality  credits 
in  as  much  as  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  the  semester.  This  average 
represents  a  grade  of  B.  Students  on  this  roll  who  have  made  an 
average  of  3.25  quality  credits  or  more,  representing  a  grade  of 
A — ,  will  be  cited  for  special  distinction. 

Students'  Life  and  Conduct 

The  University  expects  every  student  to  maintain  conduct  which 
is  morally  right  and  becoming.     In  upholding  this  principle,  it 
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reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time  any  student  whose  con- 
duct it  considers  undesirable,  without  assigning  reasons  therefor. 
In  such  cases  fees  and  tuitions  are  not  refunded,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  No  liability  shall  be  incurred  either  by  the  University  or 
any  of  its  officials  for  the  exclusion  of  any  student. 
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GRADUATION 

Residence  Requirement 

A  candidate  for  degree  must  secure  credit  by  regular  class  en- 
rollment for  the  full  work  of  two  semesters.  This  work  must  be 
in  courses  offered  by  the  college  recommending  the  degree.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  residence  the  candidate  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
college  recommending  the  degree. 

Application  for  Degree 

A  candidate  for  degree  must  file  an  application  for  the  degree 
sought  with  the  Registrar  at  least  two  months  prior  to  graduation. 

Graduation  Fee 

A  special  diploma  fee  is  required  of  each  person  receiving  a  de- 
gree from  the  University.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the 
degree. 

Attendance  at  Convocation 

All  candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  their 
graduation  convocation,  unless  excused  by  the  President.  Only 
those  students  who  are  to  receive  degrees  may  appear  in  the  class 
procession,  or  be  seated  with  the  graduating  class. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who  have 
offered  the  required  entrance  credits  and  have  earned  at  least 
128  semester  hours  and  have  made  a  point  hour  ratio  of  1.75,  and 
who  have  passed  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  degree  sought  and 
who  have  fulfilled  the  major  and  minor  sequence  requirement 
given  below. 

Prescribed  Subjects 

A.B.  B.S. 

English    12  6 

Foreign  Languages J18  *12 

Mathematics    6  6 

or 

Latin  or  Greek *'''6 

or 
German    *'^^'6 
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Religion    9  9 

Science , 8  16 

fSocial  Science 12  6 


"^^Modern  Language  only. 

fSocial  Science  shall  include  History,  Economics,  Sociology, 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology. 

tThis  requirement  will  be  reduced  to  12  hours  for  students 
offering  4  units  for  entrance. 

"^'^If  the  language  option  is  chosen  here  it  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  language  requirement  above. 

Majors  and  Minors 

Each  student  must  present  one  major  sequence  of  at  least  24 
hours  of  related  and  progressive  subjects  in  one  department  and  a 
minor  sequence  of  at  least  18  hours  in  a  cognate  department  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  The  major  and  minor  sequences 
should  be  chosen  by  the  candidate,  with  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  major  sequence  is  selected  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year.  Any  subject  in  which  the  stu- 
dent has  done  at  least  six  semester  hours  during  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  year  may  be  chosen  as  a  major. 

Students  applying  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science) 
must  choose  their  major  sequence  from  subjects  offered  in  the 
sciences,  mathematics,  economics,  commerce,  or  sociology. 

Students  applying  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  must  present  the  customary  major  and  minor  sequences 
in  addition  to  the  18  hours  required  in  Education. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULA 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
(First  tzuo  years) 

Freshman 

First  Semester          Hours  Second  Semester       Hours 

Fundamental  Course  101   .    (0)  Fundamental  Course  102  .  (0) 

English  101   (3)      English  102   (3) 

Foreign  Language (3)      Foreign  Language (3) 

Mathematics  101 (3)      Mathematics  102 (3) 

Social  Science  101    (3)      Social  Science  102 (3) 

Elective (3)      Elective    (3) 

Total   15  Total   15 
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Sophomore 


Religion  101    (3) 

English  201   (3) 

Foreign  Language (3) 

Social  Science  101    (3) 

Science  101    (4) 


Relig 


ion  102   (3) 

English  202  (3) 

Foreign  Language (3) 

Social  Science  102 (3) 

Science  102   (4) 


Total 


16 


Total 


16 


Ba^belQr  of  Science 

{First  tzvo  years) 
Freshman 


First  Semester 


Hours 


Second  Semester       Hours 


Fundamental  Course  101  .  (0) 

English  101   (3) 

Modern  Language (3) 

Mathematics  101 (3) 

Science  101   (4) 

Elective    (3) 


Fundamental  Course  102 

English  102   

Modern  Language 

Mathematics  102 

Science  102   

Elective    


Total 


16 


Total 


(0) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(4) 
(3) 

16 


Sophomore 

Religion  101 ' (3)      ReHgion  102 (3) 

Social  Science  101    (3)      Social  Science  102 (3) 

Modern  Language (3)      Modern  Language (3) 

Science  101    (4)      Science  102   (4) 

Biology  101   (4)      Biology  102 (4) 


Total 


17 


Total 


17 


First- Year  Course  in  Engineering 
Civil 


English  101    (3) 

Mathematics  105 (5) 

Chemistrv  101   (4) 

Mathematics  103 (3) 

Mathematics  203 (3) 


English  102   (3) 

Mathematics  106 (5) 

Chemistry    102    (4) 

Mathematics  104 (3) 

Mathematics  204 (3) 


Total 


18 


Total 


18 
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Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical 

English  101   (3)     English,   102    (3) 

Mathematics  105 (5)      Mathematics  106 (5) 

Chemistry  101 (4)      Chemistry  102 (4) 

Mathematics  103 (3)      Mathematics  104 (3) 

Elective    (3)      Elective    (3) 


Total  18  Total   18 

Two-Year  Pre-Medical  Course 

Freshman 

First  Skmester  Hours         Second  Semester       Hours 

Fundamental  Course  101  .    (0)      Fundamental  Course  102  .  (0) 

English  101   (3)     English  102  (3) 

Foreign  Language (3)      Foreign  Language (3) 

Chemistrv  101 (4)      Chemistry  102 (4) 

Biology  iOl   (4)      Biology  102  (4) 

Elective (3)      Elective    (3) 


Total   17  Total  17 

Sophomore 

Biologv  201  (4)     Biologv  202 (4) 

Physics  101 (4)      Physics  102   (4) 

Chemistrv  201 (4)      Chemistry  202 (3) 

Chemistry  205 (4)      Chemistry  206 (4) 

Religion  101    (3)      Religion  102   (3) 


Total   18  Total   18 

Pre-Lavi^  Course  Leading  to  B.A.  if  Completed 
Freshman 

First  Semester  Hours         Second  Semester       Hours 

Fundamental  Course  101  .    (0)      Fundamental  Course  102  .  (0) 

EngHsh  101   (3)     English  102  (3) 

Latin  101   (3)      Latin  102  (3) 

Historv  101   (3)      History  102 (3) 

Science  101   (4)      wScience  102  (4) 

Elective    (3)      Elective    (3) 

Total 16  Total   16 


I 
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Sophomore 

Religion  101 (3)     Religion  102 (3) 

English  311   (3)     English  312  (3) 

Latin  or  French  (3)      Latin  or  French  (3) 

History  201  (3)     History  202  (3) 

Economics  101 (3)     Economics  102 (3) 

Philosophy  103   (3)      Philosophy  104 (3) 


Total  18  Total  18 

Junior 

PubHc  Speaking  101 (2)  Public  Speaking  102 (2) 

History  103 (3)  History  104 (3) 

Political  Science  201  or  203  (3)  Political  Science  202  or  204  (3) 

French    (3)  French (3) 

Elective    (6)  Elective    (6) 


Total  17        Total  17 

Senior 

Mathematics  101 (3)      Mathematics  102 (3) 

History  205 (3)      History  206 (3) 

Political  Science  201  or  203  (3)  .  Political  Science  202  or  204  (3) 

Elective    (5)      Elective    (5) 


Total  14         Total   14 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Teachers'  Courses  for  State  Certificate 

Tennessee  and  other  states  grant  temporary  certificates  for 
teaching  to  students  who  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  college 
work  embracing  certain  subjects  in  Education.  The  Tennessee 
State  Commissioner  and  State  Board  of  Education  grant  a  perma- 
nent professional  certificate  to  graduates  of  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity who  have  completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work 
in  Education  prescribed  by  the  State  Board.  Such  a  certificate 
must  certify  the  subjects  which  the  holder  is  entitled  to  teach, 
and  no  applicant  may  be  licensed  to  teach  any  subject  in  the  sec- 
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ondan^  schools  of  the  State  unless  he  has  obtained  at  least  twelve 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  in  that  subject. 

Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  complete  at  least  two  years  of 
their  college  work  before  undertaking  to  teach.  The  below  courses 
are  outlined  with  this  advice  in  view.  A  student  leaving  college 
after  completing  the  first  two  years  of  this  course  will  have  not 
only  abundant  college  credit  for  the  temporary  State  Teachers' 
Certificate,  but  also  practically  all  the  required  subjects  toward 
the  B.A  or  B.S.  degree,  and  can  at  any  time  resume  his  college 
work  and  complete  the  work  of  the  senior  college,  major  and 
minor  sequences  and  electives,  and  qualify  for  his  B.S.  or  B.A. 
degree.  This  arrangement  would  give  him  both  the  advantage  of 
teaching  experience  and  the  preferment  of  a  college  degree. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  University  is  made  in  the  following  pages.  The 
length  of  recitation  periods  is  one  hour ;  of  laboratory  periods, 
two  hours.  Academic  credit  is  reckoned  in  semester  hours,  indi- 
cated after  the  title  of  each  course,  thus:  '*(3),"  which  means 
three  semester  hours  are  allowed  for  the  course.  A  semester  hour 
represents  one  hour  of  class  work  a  week  for  one  semester,  or  18 
weeks.  Number  101-199  indicate  introductory  courses,  for  which 
no  previous  college  work  is  required  in  that  subject;  201-299, 
courses  for  which  certain  prescribed  college  work  in  the  subject  is 
required;  301-399,  courses  which  are  intended  primarily  as  courses 
in  major  sequences;  501-599,  courses  are  given  in  summer  terms. 
The  last  digit  of  each  number  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the 
course  is  offered.  The  odd  numbers  indicate  the  first  semester, 
the  even  numbers  the  second  semester.  Thus,  a  course  with  num- 
ber *'101"  is  a  first-year  course  that  is  given  in  the  first  semester; 
"102"  would  follow  in  the  second  semester. 

BIOLOGY 

Profe;ssor  Sanders 

This   is  an  introductory  course.     The   objective   is   threefold: 

(1)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the   fundamentals  of  biology; 

(2)  to  emphasize  the  interrelationships  of  plants,  animals,  and 
their  environment;  and  (3)  to  initiate  the  student  into  the  proper 
use  of  laboratory  methods  and  equipment.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory. 

102.  Ge:neral  Biology.     (4)     Laboratory. 
Continuation  of  Course  101. 

201.  General  Zoology.     (4)     Laboratory. 

A  comparative  study  of  typical  invertebrates.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or 
the  equivalent. 

202.  General  Zoology.     (4)     Laboratory. 

A  continuation  of  201,  dealing  with  typical  vertebrates.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  mammalian  anatomy  and  physiology. 

203.  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     (3) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  to  the  student  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  human  physiology  and  to  guide  him  in  organizing 
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his  knowledge  into  an  intelligent  plan  for  hygienic,  living.     It  is 
open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.     Prerequisite  :  101-102. 

204.  Genetics.     (3) 

This  course  will  consider  the  basic  laws  of  heredity,  their  his- 
tory, practical  application,  and  their  social  significance  as  the 
foundation  of  eugenics.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  and  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  101-102.  This  course  is  of  special  value  to 
students  preparing  to  study  Agriculture,  medicine  or  sociology. 
201-202  desirable  but  not  required. 

301.  Problems  in  Biology. 

The  preparation  required  for  this  work  restricts  the  class  to 
Seniors  and,  by  permission.  Juniors.  The  course  of  study  is  de- 
signed to  train  the  student  in  some  of  the  skills  of  research  tech- 
nique and  to  develop  a  technical  knowledge  in  some  limited  field  of 
biology.  An  effort  is  made  to  select  subject  matter  according  to 
the  needs  and  interest  of  the  particular  student.  In  addition  to 
the  textbook  and  routine  laboratory  work  the  student  is  expected 
to  read  original  research  papers  and  to  prepare  bibliographies  and 
written  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

302.  Continuation  of  301. 

Prerequisite :  A  minimum  of  14  semester  hours  credit  in 
biology,  including  201-2  or  the  equivalent,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Baird 

101.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.      (4)    Laboratory  to  be 
arranged. 

A  brief  study  of  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry  precedes  a 
more  thorough  consideration  of  the  elements.  All  the  elements 
and  their  more  important  compounds  are  studied  as  to  their  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  and  economic  value.  Instruction  is 
given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures 
and  textbook  work  are  interspersed  with  experiments  for  demon- 
strative purposes.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  becomes  familiar 
with  apparatus  and  the  methods  of  work,  and  gains  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  nonmetals  and  metals  which 
are  necessary  to  the  study  of  qualitative  analysis. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  Freshmen. 
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Lectures,  and  recitation,  three  hours.  Laboratory,  two  two- 
hour  periods. 

102.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.     (4)     Laboratory  to  be 
arranged. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  lOL  and  cannot  be  taken 
until  101  is  completed.  The  latter  half  of  the  term  is  devoted  to 
elementary  qualitative  analysis. 

202.  Qualitative  Analysis.  (3)  Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite:  101  and  102.  A  study  of  the  more  important 
properties  and  reactions  of  the  principal  bases  and  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  detecting  the  common  inorganic  bases  and  acids.  Practice 
will  be  given  in  the  analysis  of  various  solutions  and  substances 
the  composition  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  students. 

Lectures  and  recitation,  one  hour  per  week.  Laboratory,  two 
two-hour  periods. 

202.  Qualitative  Analysis.     (3)     Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  201. 

203.  Quantitative  Analysis.  (3)  Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisites :  Chemistry  courses  201  and  202.  The  prelim- 
inary work  in  Quantitative  Analysis  includes  gravimetric  analysis 
of  simple  substances  of  known  composition  and  such  work  in 
volumetric  analysis  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  "Standard"  and  "Normal"  solutions  and  acquire 
facility  in  the  calculation  of  results. 

Lectures  and  recitation,  one  hour  per  week.  Laboratory,  two 
two-hour  periods. 

204.  Quantitative  Analysis.     (3)    Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  203. 

205.  Organic  Chemistry.     (4)     Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisites :     Courses  101  and  102.     All  of  the  leading  types 

of  organic  compounds  are  studied  with  their  graphic  formulae, 
properties,  and  economic  value.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  the  more  important  compounds. 

Lectures,  three  hours  per  week.  Laboratory,  two  two-hour 
periods. 

206.  Organic  Chemistry.     (4)   Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 
A  continuation  of  course  205. 
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207.  HousKHOLD  Chemistry.     (3) 

This  is  a  general  course  on  foods  and  textiles,  the  aim  being  to 
give  a  course  that  may  be  applied  to  everyday  affairs  of  the  house- 
hold. Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  composition  and  nutri- 
tive value  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  food  preserva- 
tion and  adulterants,  poisons,  artificial  coloring;  also  on  textiles, 
dyes,  soaps,  various  household  receipts,  disinfectants,  antiseptics, 
etc.  The  laboratory  work  is  partly  qualitative  and  partly  quanti- 
tative. 

Lecture,  one  hour.     Laboratory  work,  four  hours. 

208.  Household  Chemistry.     (3) 
A  continuation  of  course  207. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Wherry 

101.  Elementary  Economics.     (3) 

The  rise  of  the  modern  industrial  system.  Consumption  and 
theory  of  value.  The  role  of  land,  labor,  capitol,  co-operation, 
and  business  organization  in  production.  The  relation  between 
production  and  distribution.  The  share  of  competitive  and 
monopoly  profits,  rents,  wages,  interests,  and  taxes  in  distribution. 
A  summary  of  the  interrelation  of  value,  price,  and  distribution. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures.     Given  each  year. 

102.  Economic  Problems.     (3) 

A  continuation  of  Economics  101.  The  principal  problems  dis- 
cussed are  ]\Ioney,  Credit,  and  Banking ;  Foreign  Exchange,  Tar- 
iff, Monopolies,  Railroads,  Trusts,  Government  Expenditures, 
and  Taxation ;  Labor  Problems,  and  Socialism.  The  course  con- 
cludes with  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  economic  progress. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures.     Given  each  year. 

107.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     (3) 

Colonial  beginnings  and  mercantilism.  The  influence  of  our 
great  wars  on  our  economic  development.  The  influence  of  West- 
ern migration  and  development.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
the  tariff,  agriculture,  internal  transportation,  big  business,  the 
merchant  marine,  banking,  and  governmental  regulation. 
Text,  readings,  and  lectures.     Given  1935-36;  1937-38. 
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108.  Economic  Ge:ography.     (3) 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  earth  in  terms  of  its  useful- 
ness to  humanity.  The  various  industries  are  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  their  geographical  setting.  Scientific  geography  is  pre- 
sented with  its  social  and  economic  implications. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures.     Given  1935-36 ;  1937-38. 

207.  Labor  Probi.i:ms.     (3) 

A  survey  of  the  background  and  development  of  the  labor 
movement  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  the  various  types  of  activity  which  have  contributed  to  that 
movement.  Child  labor,  women  in  industry,  immigration,  begin- 
nings of  unionism,  mutual  insurance,  workers'  education,  and 
political  action. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures.     Given  1934-35 ;  1936-37. 

208.  Population  Probi^ems.     (3) 

(See  Sociology  208  below  for  description.) 

313.  Business  Psychology.     (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  psychology  as  related  to  commerce  and 
industry.  Such  units  as  advertising,  selling,  personnel  adminis- 
tration, tests  in  business  and  industry,  and  the  psychology  of  the 
consumer  are  studied. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures. 

Same  as  Psychology  207. 

Given  1935-36;  1936-37. 

314.  Eli:mi:ntary  Statistics.     (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  statistical  data,  designed 
particularly  for  those  interested  in  Psychology,  Education,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Sociology.  The  major  topics  considered  are  Fre- 
quency Distributions,  Averages,  Dispersion,  Correlation,  and 
Predictions. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures.     Given  1935-36;  1936-37. 

Same  as  Psychology  207. 

Given  1935-36;  1936-37. 

EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Wooten 

101.  General  Psychology.     (3)     Dr.  Wherry.     Laboratory  to 
be  arranged. 
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102.  General  Psychology.     (3)     Dr.  Wherry.     Laboratory  to 
be  arranged. 

103.  Introduction  to  Teaching.     (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  cultural  for  all  as  well  as  an  intro- 
ductory course  for  those  intending  to  make  teaching  a  profession. 
A  review  of  two  grammar  school  subjects,  grammar  and  arithme- 
tic, reading  and  history,  or  geography  and  history,  will  be  taken 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
subjects  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.  This  course  pur- 
poses to  orient  the  pupil  and  enable  him  to  pursue  higher  courses 
in  Education  with  better  understanding. 

104.  Teaching  of  the  Fundamental  Subjects.     (3) 

A  discussion  of  the  devices  and  methods  that  have  been  tested 
in  actual  schoolroom  practice. 

515.  Education    Sociology.     (2)     Dr.    Bone.     Identical    with 
Philosophy  515. 
Given  Summer  Term  only. 

106.  General   Methods   of   Teaching   in   the   Elementary 
School.     (2) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  prospective  elemen- 
tary-school teachers  to  the  principles  which  underlie  good  teaching, 
and  to  assist  those  already  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession  to 
become  specialists  in  their  field.  Special  emphasis  based  upon 
grades  1-3  inclusive. 

All  principles  are  illustrated  by  examples  and  devices,  generally 
from  real  teaching  experiences. 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

107.  Upper  Elementary  School  Methods.     (2) 
Continuation  of  Course  106,  with  special  emphasis  based  upon 

grades  4-8  inclusive. 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

207.  History  of  Education.     (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  pres- 
ent educational  values  and  practices  through  an  historical  consid- 
eration of  their  origin  and  development.  The  topics  treated  are : 
Education  in  primitive  and  barbaric  societies;  the  rise  of  the  school 
as   an   institution;   Greek   and   Roman   education;    scholasticism, 
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humanism,  and  realism;  the  origin  and  nature  of  modern  tenden- 
cies in  education. 

208.  C1.ASSR00M  Manage;me;nt  and  Supervision.     (3) 

This  course  is  intended  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  school 
principals.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  two  texts,  one  on  "The 
Classroom  Teacher,"  and  the  other  on  ''Classroom  Organization 
and  Control,"  there  will  be  required  ten  laboratory  exercises,  these 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  student.  Such  topics  as  daily  programs, 
grades,  measurements,  equipment,  methods  for  improving  study, 
will  be  discussed  and  followed  by  practical  problems. 

Note:     Not  open  to  students  having  credit  for  Education  311. 

209.  Tests  and  Measurements.     (3) 

This  course  does  with  the  development  of  measurements  of 
intelligence  and  achievement  tests.  The  major  topics  considered 
are  intelligence  tests,  achievement  tests,  and  classroom  tests.  The 
course  involves  examination,  practice  in  administration  and  actual 
construction  of  such  tests. 

210.  Vocation AE  and  Educational  Guidance.     (3) 

The  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  agen- 
cies and  methods  for  guiding  pupils  in  their  school  work  and  in 
regard  to  the  choosing  and  preparation  for  a  -vocation.  This  in- 
cludes a  study  of  individual  differences,  capacities,  and  factors 
the  exploration  of  special  interests  and  abilities ;  the  organization 
of  a  guidance  program  in  studies,  health-building  and  character- 
building  activities,  civic  training,  the  imparting  of  vocational  in- 
formation, and  guidance  in  making  vocational  choices. 

Text,  lectures,  and  readings. 
Three  recitation  periods  per  week. 

301.  Principles  oe  Education.     (3) 

A  course  in  the  art  of  teaching  based  upon  the  science  of  Psy- 
chology. A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  Psychology  which  are 
involved  in  teaching  and  their  application  in  the  work  of  the  class- 
room, laboratory,  and  workship.  The  following  problems  are 
analyzed  and  discussed,  showing  the  interdependence  of  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  teaching,  method  and  unity  involved  in  mental 
development ;  attention  and  interest ;  the  formation  of  habits ; 
memory  and  the  principles  of  memorizing ;  imagination,  its  devel- 
opment and  use;  thinking  and  reasoning;  transfer  of  training; 
types  of  class-room  exercises ;  how  to  study ;  individual  differences. 
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302.  Principles  of  Education.     (3) 
A  continuation  of  301. 

303.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School.     (3) 

A  course  in  methods  for  prospective  high  school  teachers.  This 
course  deals  with  typical  problems  of  high  school  instruction,  in- 
cluding such  topics  as:  aims,  selection  of  subject  matter,  various 
types  of  learning,  teaching  the  fundamental  subjects,  and  measur- 
ing the  results  pf  teaching.  Each  student  is  required  to  apply  the 
methods  discussed  in  presenting  concrete  lessons  in  the  subjects 
he  expects  to  teach  in  High  School. 

304.  ^Iethods  of  Teaching  in  High  School.     (3) 
A  continuation  of  Education  v303. 

315.  Educational  Psychology.     (3)     See  Psychology  203. 

316.  Child  Psychology.     (3)     See  Psychology  204. 

317.  Practical  Problems  of  Teaching.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 
Problems  that  have  actually  arisen  in  classrooms  in  discipline, 

in  dealing  with  school  boards,  with  parents  and  others,  are  dis- 
cussed and  solved  in  a  practical  way.  Original  problems  are 
presented  and  solved  by  members  of  the  class. 

Note :     Not  open  to  students  having  credit  for  Education  305. 

318.  Philosophy  of  Education.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

Standards  in  Education,  past  and  present ;  the  development  and 
present  meaning  of  the  concept  of  culture,  humanism,  growth, 
mental  discipline,  education  according  to  nature,  the  significance 
of  child  life  in  education. 

Note :     Not  open  to  students  having  credit  for  Education  307. 

319.  Student  Teaching  and  Observation.     (3)     To  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Required  of  all  Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Stu- 
dents are  to  teach  in  their  minor  and  major  subjects.  Open  to 
Seniors  only. 

320.  Student  Teaching  and  Observation.     (3)     To  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Continuation  of  Education  319. 

Courses  Offered  in  Summer  School  Only 
501.  Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School.  (2)  Dr.  Wherry 
Importance    and    objectives    of    supervision.     Ideals,    methods, 
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techniques,  and  means  of  supervision.     Supervision  of  the  various 
elementary  school  subjects. 

510.  History  of  Education  in  the:  United  States.     (2) 
Mrs.  Wooten. 

Origin  and  development  of  educational  institutions  within  the 
United  States,  emphasizing  the  social,  religious,  economic,  and 
political  factors  involved. 

511.  Organization  and  Administration  oe  Secondary 
Schools.     (2)     Mrs.  Wooten. 

Study  of  problems  involved  in  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  public  education  in  its  federal,  state,  and  municipal  rela- 
tions. 

Especial  study  of  such  problems  as :  adjustment  of  teaching 
load,  testing  and  grading  pupils,  problem  of  discipline,  pupil  guid- 
ance, extra-curricular  activities,  teachers'  meetings,  and  Parent- 
Teacher  organization. 

515.  Educational  Sociology.     (2)     Dr.  Bone. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  sociological  problems  present  in  modern 
education. 

516.  Modern  Theories  in  Education.     (2)     Dr.  Wherry. 

A  critical  reviev^r  and  discussion  course  concerning  modern  edu- 
cational theories.  Particular  attention  v^^ill  be  given  to  the  prac- 
tical implications  of  these  theories. 

522.  The  Psychology  oe  the  Junior  High   School  Pupil. 
(2)     Dr.  Wherry. 

The  psychological,  emotional,  and  mental  development  of  the 
Junior  High  School  pupil  and  a  study  of  the  relations  of  such  de- 
velopment to  guidance,  mental  hygiene,  classification,  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  and  teaching  methods  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

Special  Methods  Courses 

503.  Teaching  of  Reading.     (2) 

The  aims  of  the  course  are  to  train  students  to  appreciate  the 
purpose  of  reading,  to  learn  how  to  guide  children  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  desirable  habits  that  lead  to  rapid  comprehensive 
readings.  Among  the  topics  studied  are :  Aims,  word  recogni- 
tion, materials,  methods,  elementary  library  and  dictionary  moti- 
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vation,  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching.     Psychology  of  Reading 
necessary  for  accomplishment  of  the  above  aims  wall  be  given. 
Given  Summer  Term  only. 

504.  Teaching  of  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.     (3)     Pro- 
fessor Donnell. 

Credit  will  be  allov^ed  in  education  only. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  objectives  in  each  grade 
which  are  taken  up  in  order  by  the  class,  with  the  best  methods 
of  accomplishing  them. 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

505.  The  Teaching  oe  History.     (3)     Professor  Young. 
Important  problems  arising  in  the  teaching  of  history,  civics, 

and  current  social  events  in  the  elementary  grades  as  v/ell  as  the 
junior  high  school,  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  time  used  in 
this  course. 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

506.  Constructive  English  for  Teachers.     (3)     Miss  Jones. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  grammar  constructions,  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, pronunciation,  sentence,  paragraph,  short  and  long  themes. 
The  object  is  to  know  well  the  mechanics  of  English. 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

512.  Teaching  of  High  School  Classics.     (2)     Miss  Jones. 
A  study  of  methods  of  presenting  classics  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner to  grammar  grade  and  high  school  students. 

513.  Teacher's  Course  in  Modern  Languages.  (2)  Dr.  Saverio. 

Method  of  teaching:  A  study  of  suitable  materials  and  meth- 
ods for  teaching  a  modern  language  to  high,  school  pupils.  Text- 
books will  be  examined  and  procedures  in  teaching  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

ENGLISH 

Professors  Mason  and  Jones 
101.  English  Composition.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

Study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  composition,  with  special 
emphasis  on  exposition  and  argument.  Themes,  conferences,  col- 
lateral readings. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen. 
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102.  Engush  Composition.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

Continuation  of  101.  Special  emphasis  on  imaginative  compo- 
sitions. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

201.  Engush  Literature.     (3)     Professor  Mason. 

A  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

202.  Engush  Literature.     (3)     Professor  Mason. 
Continuation  of  201. 

301.  American  Literature.     (3)     Professor  Mason. 

A  study  of  American  Literature,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  social  and  intellectual  backgrounds  of  American  life. 

302.  American  Literature.     (3)     Professor  Mason. 
Continuation  of  301. 

303.  The  Novel.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  novel  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Given  1934-35,  alternating  with  English  323. 

304.  The  Short  Story.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

A  study  in  comparative  literature  of  the  short  story  as  a  vital 
form  of  modern  literature. 

Given    1934-35,  alternating  with  English  324. 

321.  ShakspERE  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama.     (3)     Profes- 
sor Mason. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  origin  and  development  of  English  drama ; 
then  a  study  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere  and  of  his  leading  contem- 
poraries and  followers. 

322.  Shakspere  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama.     (3)     Profes- 
sor Mason. 

Continuation  of  321.        - 

323.  Modern  Poetry.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

A  study  of  the  new  ideas,  forms,  and  personalities  in  modern 
poetry. 

Not  given  1934-35 ;  alternates  with  English  303. 
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324.  Modern  Drama.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

A  study  in  the  modern  drama  of  Europe,  England,  and  the 
United  States. 

Not  given  1934-35 ;  alternates  with  English  304. 

401.  Development  of  Literary  Criticism.     (3)     Professor 
Mason. 

The  most  significant  critical  works  from  Aristotle  to  the  present 
day,  with  readings  of  selected  works  which  illustrate  these  critical 
theories  and  principles. 

Not  given  1934-35 ;  alternates  with  English  403. 

402.  Development  of  Literary  Criticism.     (3)     Professor 
Mason. 

Continuation  of  401. 

Not  given  1934-35 ;  alternates  with  English  404. 

403.  Advanced  Composition.     (3)     Professor  Mason. 
Expository,   imaginative,   and   argumentative   writing,    for   ad- 
vanced students. 

Given  1934-35;  alternates  with  English  401. 

404.  Advanced  Composition.     (3)     Professor  Mason. 

Continuation  of  403. 

Given  1934-35 ;  alternates  with  English  402. 

405.  Victorian  Poetry.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  the  important  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Not  given  1934-35 ;  alternates  with  English  407. 

406.  Victorian  Poetry.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

Continuation  of  405. 

Not  given  1934-35  ;  alternates  with  English  408. 

407.  Victorian  Prose.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

A  critical  study  of  the  prose  of  the  nineteenth  century  exclusive 
of  the  novel. 

Given  1934-35 ;  alternates  with  English  405. 

408.  Victorian  Prose.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 
Continuation  of  407. 

Alternates  with  English  406. 

409.  Classical  Mythology.     (2)     Professor  Thompson. 

A  study  of  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  especial 
consideration  of  its  use  in  English  Literature. 
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Not  to  be  given  in  1935-36. 

410.  Classicai,  Ad;YTHOix>GY.     (2)     Professor  Thompson. 
Continuation  of  409. 

Not  to  be  given  in  1935-36. 

411.  Comparative  Literature.     (3)     Professor  Jones. 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Hterature  of  the  great  nations  in 
order  to  enable  students  to  form  standard^  of  comparison  and  to 
acquire  a  discriminating  taste  for  literary  excellence. 

FRENCH 

{See  Romantic  Languages) 

FUNDAMENTAL  COURSE 

Professor  Wherry 

101.  Fundamental  Course.     (0)     S. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  college 
work,  to  explain  mental  life  and  the  learning  processes,  to  instruct 
the  student  in  the  use  of  the  library,  how  to  study,  improve  mem- 
ory, schedule  and  utilize  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  orient  him 
on  his  way. 

102.  Fundamental  Course.     (0)     S. 
Continuation  of  101. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Pfeueger 

101.  Elementary  German.     (3) 

Elements  of  German  Grammar.  Emphasis  on  pronunciation, 
prose  composition,  and  conversation.     Reading  of  short  stories. 

102.  Elementary  German.     (3) 

Continuation  of  101.  Increased  stress  on  reading  and  conver- 
sation. 

201.  Intermediate  German.     (3) 

Reading  of  short  stories  and  novels.  Emphasis  on  conversa- 
tion. Part  of  the  material  to  be  covered  will  be  assigned  for 
rapid  reading.     Prose  composition  once  a  week. 
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202.  Intermediate  German.     (3) 
Continuation  of  201. 

301.  Advanced  German.     (3) 

Representative  works  written  during  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries.  Part  of  the  work  will  be  covered  intensively. 
Part  will  be  assigned  for  rapid  reading.  Written  reports.  Ad- 
\'^nced  prose  composition  once  a  week. 

302.  Advanced  German.     (3) 
Continuation  of  301. 

401.  The  German  Drama.     (3) 

An  advanced  course  in  the  modern  drama.  Plays  of  such  au- 
thors as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  and  Schnitzler  will  be  read. 

402.  The  German  Drama.     (3) 

Representative  plays  of  the  German  classic  writers  such  as 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Kleist,  and  Hebbel  will  be  read. 

418.  Phonetics.     (2) 

Description  of  speech  sounds  with  practice  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion. 

419.  Scientific  German.     (2) 

A  reading  course  intended  for  Science  students  who  will  be 
assigned  reading  material  in  their  particular  field. 

GREEK 

Professor  Thompson 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  and  to 
appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature ;  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Greek  people ;  to  lay  a  better  foun- 
dation for  the  study  of  English ;  and  to  enable  ministerial  students 
and  others  to  study  the  New  Testament  in  the  language  in  which 
it  was  written. 

The  attention  of  students  majoring  in  Ancient  Languages  is 
called  to  History  313-314. 

101.  First  Year  Greek.     (3) 

A  beginning  course  for  students  who  offer  fifteen  units  for  en- 
trance without  Greek.  The  work  of  the  year  purposes  to  secure 
a  mastery  of  the  vocabulary,   forms,  constructions,  and  general 
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principles  to  be  observed  in  reading  Attic  Greek;  prose  composi- 
tions, translations,  etc.     White's  First  Year  Greek. 
102.  First  Year  Greek.     (3) 
Continuation  of  101  and  Anabasis  (begun). 

201.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     (3) 

The  place  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in  Greek  History.     Inflections 
and  syntax.     Life  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes. 
Prerequisite:     101-102. 

202.  Plato  :   Apoeogy,    Crito.     Aristophanes  :    The    Clouds, 
AND  Phaedo.     (3) 

Assigned  readings  on  the  beginnings  and  influence  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Explanation  and  environment  of  Socrates'  "thinking 
shop."     His  relation  to  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Prerequisite:     201. 

301.  Demonthenes:     On  the  Crown.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 
Syntax  and  style ;  place  of  the  Greek  orators  in  Greek  literature ; 

history  of  the  period. 
Prerequisite:     201-202. 

302.  Euripides:    Medea.     Aristophanes:    The    Frogs.     (3) 
To  be  arranged. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  Greek  drama ;  the  Greek  theater. 
Prerequisite:     301. 

401.  Aristophanes:  The  Birds.     Thucydides:  The  Sicilian 
ExipEDiTiON.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Greek  101,  102,  201, 
and  202. 

402.  Aeschylus:  Prometheus  Bound.      (3)     To  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite:     301. 

403  New  Testament  Greek.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

Westcott  and  Hort's  text  is  used.  Attention  is  made  to  the 
New  Testament  manuscripts  and  versions. 

Prerequisites:     101-102,  201-202. 
404.  Greek  Testament  (continued).     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

Prerequisites:     101-102,  201-202. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Proeessor  Young 

101.  European  History.     (3) 
A  political  and  social  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  sixteenth  century  through  the  era  of  Napoleon. 

102.  European  History.     (3) 

A  continuation  of  101.  A  fairly  detailed  study  is  made  of  nine- 
teenth century  Europe.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  rise  of 
nationalism  and  democracy. 

103.  History  of  the  United  States.     (3) 

From  the  discovery  to  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
An  intense  study  is  made  of  the  Critical  Period  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  making  of  the  Constitution. 

104.  History  of  the  United  States.     (3) 

From  the  beginning  of  Jefferson's  administration  through  the 
Civil  War.  The  rise  of  the  West,  territorial  expansion,  the  slave 
controversy  and  the  development  of  parties  are  given  special 
attention. 

201.  English  History.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

After  a  review  of  English  History  to  1485,  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  English  institutions,  a 
more  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods. 

202.  English  History.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  development  of  parliament  and 
cabinet  in  the  English  Government,  of  the  religious  and  economic 
aspect  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  development  of 
British  imperialism. 

205.  History  of  the  United  States.     (3) 

Prerequisite :     103-104. 

From  the  Reconstruction  period  through  the  administration  of 
Cleveland. 

206.  History  of  the  United  States.     (3) 

Prerequisites :     103-104-205. 

Imperialism,  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  influence,  the 
Wilson  program,  the  Great  War,  and  its  problems  and  interna- 
tional influences  take  up  the  major  portion  of  this  course. 

307.  Europe  Between  1870  and  1914.     (3) 

Prerequisite:     101-102. 

After  a  study  of  the  diplomatic  backgrounds  of  the  World  War, 
a  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  years  1914-1918. 
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308.  Contemporary  Europe.     (3) 

Prerequisites:     101-102-307. 

First  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  treaty  after  the  World  War. 
After  this  each  country  is  studied  in  view  of  present  conditions. 

311.  The  French  Revoeution  and  Napoleonic  Era.     (2) 
Prerequisite:     101-102. 

A  complete  story  of  the  Revolution  is  studied  with  underlying 
principles  being  stressed  constantly. 

312.  Europe  from  1815  to  1870.     (2) 
Prerequisites :     101-102-311. 

Social  and  economic  conditions  leading  to  the  1848  revolutions, 
relationship  to  Asiatic  changes,  and  the  growth  of  Nationalism 
and  Democracy  are  given  thorough  consideration  in  this  course. 

313.  Greek  History.     (3)     Dr.  Thompson. 

To  the  Roman  conquest,  with  a  study  of  the  political,  social,  and 
cultural  contributions  of  ancient  Greece  to  civilization. 
Required  of  students  majoring  in  Ancient  Languages. 
Not  to  be  given  in  1936-37. 

314.  Roman  History.     (3)     Dr.  Thompson. 

From  the  founding  of  the  City  through  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
Required  of  students  majoring  in  Ancient  Languages. 
Not  to  be  given  in  1936-37. 

500.  Europe  erom  800  to  1500.     (2). 

Stress  is  given  to  the  elements  surrounding  society,  government, 
economic  conditions,  and  religious  creeds  that  formed  a  back- 
ground for  modern  civilization. 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

516.  A  Study  oe  Diplomacy  in  World  Affairs.     (2) 

(Offered  to  those  choosing  History  or  Political  Science  as  a 
Major  or  Minor.) 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

Political  Science 

201.  American  National  Government.     (3) 

The  development  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  the  President  and 
his  powers ;  national  administration ;  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  Congress;  the  power  of  Congress;  the  Federal  judicial 
system. 
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Text,  collateral  readings,  reports,  and  lectures. 
Prerequisite :     Must  be  preceded  by  or  concomitant  with  His- 
tory 205-206. 

Three  recitation  periods  per  week. 
Given  1934-35  and  alternate  years. 

202.  EuROPKAN  Governments.     (3) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governmental  and  political  systems 
of  pre-war  and  post-war  Europe.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  But  all  of  the  principal  powers  are  taken 
up.     The  study  is  both  analytical  and  comparative. 

Text,  collateral  readings,  reports,  and  lectures. 
Prerequisites :     History  101-102  and  Political  Science  201. 
Three  recitation  periods  per  week. 
Given  1934-35  and  alternate  years. 

203.  InternationaIv  Government.     (3) 

Technique  of  consular  and  diplomatic  services ;  the  treaty  sys- 
tem; international  arbitration;  international  administration;  inter- 
national conferences;  international  federations,  including  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Text,  collateral  readings,  reports,  and  lectures. 

Prerequisite :  Political  Science  202.  Three  recitation  periods 
per  week. 

Given  1935-36. 

204.  PoEiTicAE  Parties.     (3) 

A  historical  view  of  the  rise  of  American  political  parties ;  pres- 
ent party  status ;  electoral  problems ;  electoral  reforms. 
Text,  collateral  readings,  reports,  and  lectures. 
Prerequisites :     18  hours  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
Three  recitation  periods  per  week. 
Given  1935-36. 

349-350.  Economics  or  Political  Science.     (1-3)     To  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Minor  problems.  Advanced  students  in  this  department  may 
receive  credit  for  acceptable  research  work  done  outside  of  the 
classroom.  The  student  must  have  at  least  24  hours  credit  in 
Economics,  Political  Science,  and  History  combined,  and  must  re- 
ceive the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Students  are  urged  to  take 
Economics  311,  but  this  is  not  required.  Credit  is  given  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  done  and  results  accomplished. 
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No  student  shall  receive  more  than  a  total  of  six  hours  credit  in 
this  course. 

Given  each  semester. 

520.  State  and  Locai.  Govern mknts.     (2) 

A  survey  course  in  the  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial 
organization  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  governmental  units 
in  the  United  States. 

Given  Summer  Term  only. 

LATIN 

Processor  Thompson 

Latin  is  a  language  v^hich  should  not  be  neglected.  Students 
who  are  majoring  in  Latin  are  advised  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  Greek.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  over  three-fifths  of  the 
English  language  can  be  traced  back  to  Latin  and  Greek  . 

100.  Cicero  or  Virgie.     (No  college  credit.)     To  be  arranged. 
Provided  for  students  who  enter  college  with  only  two  years^ 

work  in  Latin.  If  advisable,  the  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to 
Cicero,  the  second  semester  to  Virgil.  Forms  and  syntax  are 
thoroughly  drilled. 

101.  Cicero  and  Catullus.     (3). 

Cicero's  **De  Senectute"  or  "De  Amicitia"  and  selected  poems 
of  Catullus  are  read.  Attention  paid  to  enlargement  of  English 
vocabulary  through  words  derived  from  Latin. 

102.  LiVY  AND  Roman  Literature.     (3) 

Selections  from  Books  21,  22,  29,  and  30  of  Livy  are  read.     A 
close  study  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Punic  Wars. 
Prerequisite:     101. 

201.  Selections  erom  Horace.     (3) 

A  study  of  his  thought  and  style  as  revealed  in  his  Epistles, 
Odes  and  Epodes,  and  Satires.  Horace  is  studied  as  a  Latin  poet 
of  merit.  Attention  paid  to  metrical  structure  with  drill  in  scan- 
sion. 

Prerequisite :     101-102. 

202.  Nepos:  Lives.     (3) 

A  study  of  a  few  of  the  outstanding  characters  of  Greece  and 
Italy.     Constructions  and  derivations  emphasized. 
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301.  Puny  and  Tacitus.     (3) 

Sections  from  the  letters  of  Pliny  and  Roman  Life.  The  letters 
deal  with  the  life,  customs,  and  political  history  of  the  times.  The 
Germania  or  Agricola  of  Tacitus  is  read  in  its  entirety. 

Prerequisites :     101-202. 

302.  Terence  and  Seneca.     (3) 

The  place  of  comedy  in  Latin  literature  is  considered,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Greek  comedy.  Phormio  is  read.  The  Tragedies 
of  Seneca,  especially  Hercules  Furens  and  Medea.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  tragedy. 

Prerequisites:     101-301. 

303.  Juvenal:  Satires.     (3) 

A  study  of  Roman  life  during  the  life  and  time  of  Juvenal. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective. 

304.  Virgil:  Eclogues  and  Georgics.     (3) 

305.  Primer  of  Mediaeval  Latin.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

An  interesting  reading  of  later  Latin.  Private  Life  of  the 
Romans.     The  title  is  self-explanatory.     Senior  elective. 

306.  Latin  Classics  in  English.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

The  best  of  the  Latin  Classics  is  read  in  English  translation : 
Century  Readings  in  Ancient  Literature.  Elective  for  Seniors 
majoring  in  Latin. 

Prerequisite:     101-102. 

401.  Lucretius.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 
A  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy. 

402.  Cicero:  Tusculan  Disputations.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

403.  Selections  from  Apuleius.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

404.  The  Minor  Works  of  Ovid.     (3)     To  be  arranged. 

411.  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition.     (1)     To  be  arranged. 
Intended  especially  for  students  preparing  to  teach  Latin. 

412.  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition.     (1)     To  be  arranged. 
Continuation  of  411.     Both  these  courses  may  be  taken  in  two 

consecutive  years. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Don  n ell 

All  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
required  to  take  one  year  of  mathematics  in  college,  the  required 
courses  being  those  described  below  as  Mathematics  101-102. 
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101.  Plank  Trigonometry.     (3) 

The  definitions,  laws,  and  formulae  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  with 
their  applications  to  the  solution  of  plane  triangles ;  applications 
to  Surveying  and  Navigation,  with  an  introduction  to  the  use  of 
Trigonometry  in  the  extraction  of  roots  and  the  development  of 
series. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen  B.A.  and  B.S.  students. 

102.  College  Algebra.     (3) 

A  brief  review  of  the  fundamental  operations  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  with  practice  in  factoring  and  the  use  of  radical  and 
fractional  exponents ;  graphical  analysis  and  the  use  of  deter- 
minants in  the  solution  of  simple,  simultaneous  and  quadratic 
equations ;  ratios,  proportion,  and  variation ;  arithmetical,  geomet- 
rical, and  harmonic  progressions ;  binomial  theorem ;  elementary 
theory  of  equations. 

Required  of  all  Freshman  B.A.  and  B.S.  students. 

201.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     (3) 

A  study  of  the  conies  with  a  brief  account  of  Higher  Plane 
Curves.  Required  of  all  Sophomore  B.S.  students  who  elect  the 
Mathematical  Course.     Courses  101  and  102  are  prerequisite. 

202.  Analytic  Geometry.     (3) 

Continuation  of  Course  201,  with  an  introduction  to  Solid  Ana- 
lytics and  the  Differential  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:     201. 

Required  of  all  Sophomore  B.S.  students  who  elect  the  Mathe- 
matical course. 

301.  Differential  Calculus.     (3) 

A  continuation  of  Course  202,  embracing  the  principles  of  the 
Differential  Calculus  and  their  applications  to  problems  of  rates, 
motion  curves  and  surfaces. 

Prerequisite :     202. 

Optional  to  all  students  as  a  free-elective. 

Required  of  all  students  who  elect  the  Mathematical  B.S.  course. 

302.  Integral  Calculus.     (3) 

The  fundamental  formulae  of  integration  and  the  various  meth- 
ods of  reduction  with  their  applications  to  the  finding  of  lengths, 
areas,  volumes,  centers  of  mass,  and  the  moments  of  inertia. 

Prerequisite :     203. 
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Optional  to  all  students  as  a  free-elective  and  required  of  all 
students  who  elect  the  Mathematical  B.S.  course. 

403.  Theory  of  Equations.     (3) 

This  course  includes  a  general  solution  of  Cubic  and  Quartic 
Equations,  Newton's  and  Horner's  methods  of  solution  of  Numer- 
ical Equations  and  Determinants. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  301-302. 

Open  only  to  Seniors. 

404.  Differential  Equations.     (3) 

A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders  and  their 
geometrical  interpretations  and  applications. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  301-302. 

Open  only  to  Seniors. 

103.  Mechanical  Drawing.     (3) 

This  course  includes  such  subjects  as :  use  of  drawing  instru- 
ments, isometric  cabinet  and  orthographic  projections ;  intersec- 
tions and  developments  of  surfaces ;  line  shading  and  shade  lines ; 
linear  perspective;  working  drawing,  lettering  and  blue  printing. 

The  course  is  given  wholly  in  the  drawing  room,  one  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Students  must  do  an  aver- 
age of  six  drawing  hours  per  week  throughout  the  term  and  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  twelve  sheets,  to  obtain  credit  for  the  course. 
Instruments  must  be  purchased  through  the  instructor. 

Optional  to  all  students. 

104.  Mechanical  Drawing.     (3) 

Continuation  of  Course  103,  and  given  in  the  same  way.  To 
get  credit  for  the  course  students  must  do  on  the  average  six  hours 
drawing  work  per  week  and  complete  a  minimum  of  twelve  sheets. 

Prerequisite :     103. 

105.  Mathematical  Analysis.     (5) 

Introduction  to  mathematical  analysis,  including  theory  of  equa- 
tions, trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  elementary  differential  and 
integral  calculus  and  applications  in  many  phases  of  modern 
science.     Not  given  unless  as  many  as  eight  register  for  course. 

106.  Mathematical  Analysis.     (5) 

A  continuation  of  Course  105,  which  is  prerequisite. 
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203.  Plane  Surveying.     (3) 

The  study  of  surveying  instruments  with  practice  in  the  use  of 
the  compass  and  chain;  land  surveying  with  computation  of  areas 
and  mapping ;  pubHc-land  surveys  with  their  history  and  the  laws 
pertaining  thereto. 

204.  Peane  Surveying.     (3) 

A  continuation  of  Course  203  and  including  the  study  of  the 
level  and  transit,  with  practice  in  their  uses  and  adjustments. 
Topographical  and  city  surveying ;  profile  and  cross-section  level- 
ing, with  computation  of  earthwork ;  staking  out  simple  curves. 

Prerequisite :     203. 

Optional  to  all  students. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Cuteer  and  Mrs.  Ferrele 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Music  is  to  give  the  best 
facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  any  branch  of  music, 
practical  or  theoretical,  and  to  furnish  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  and  History  of 
Music. 

Music  students  are  urged  to  enroll  in  academic  courses  in  other 
departments  along  with  their  music,  and  thereby  secure  the  varied 
background  of  liberal  culture  which  is  a  desirable  asset  in  modern 
social  intercourse. 

Music  courses  are  open  to  (1)  regular  students  who  purpose 
to  quaHfy  for  a  degree;  (2)  special  students  of  college  age  who 
meet  college  entrance  requirements  but  who  desire  to  register  for 
music  only. 

Recitals 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  confidence  and  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  appearing  in  public,  all  students  in  Piano  and  Voice  are 
required  to  attend  and  participate  in  all  public  recitals. 

Theoretical  Music 

101-2.  History  of  Music  and  Appreciation.     (2) 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  music  masterpieces ;  the 
fundamental  elements  of  music — melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and 
tone  color ;  music  techniques  and  music  values.  A  general  cultural 
course  which  presumes  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with  music. 
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103-4.  Sight  Singing  and  Diction.     (2) 

Scale   structures,   signatures,   syllables,   intervals,   and   rhythms 
are  made  the  basis  of  drill  in  reproducing  tones  from  printed  score, 
and  in  scoring  melodies  heard. 
201-2.     Harmony.     (2) 

Development  and  contributing  influences  from  the  beginning  of 
music  to  the  present. 

Pianoforte 
Miss  Cutler 

101-2.   Preparatory — Scales,  arpeggios  and  easy  classics.      (2) 

201-2.  ]\Iajor  and  minor  scales;  sonatas;  Bach's  II  and  III  voix 
inventions ;  compositions  from  the  classics,  romantic  and 
modern  schools.      (2) 

301-2.  Harmonic  and  melodic  minor  scales  and  arpeggios ;  sona- 
tas ;  etudes ;  Bach's  well-tempered  clavichord ;  classic,  ro- 
mantic, modern,  and  neo-modern  schools.      (2) 

401-2.  Scales  in  all  forms ;  arpeggios  and  octavo ;  Bach's  French 
Suites,  Preludes  and  Fugues ;  repertoire  for  concert,  utiliz- 
ing works  of  the  masters.      (2) 

Voice 
]\Irs.  Ferrell 

101-2.  Breath  control,  sight  singing,  and  tone  development;  easy 

vocalization.      (2) 
201-2.  Vocalization;  poise;  sight  singing;  easv  songs  and  ballads. 

301-2.  Vocalization ;  sight  singing  and  resonance  m  singing  and 
speaking.  Songs  from  the  old  Italian.  French,  and  Ger- 
man classics.     (2) 

401-2.  Vocalization  of  masterpieces ;  the  art  of  ''recitation"  as 
applied  to  oratorio  and  opera;  super-diction.      (2) 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

(Including  Bible,  Philosophy  and  Religious  Education) 

Professor  Bone 

Bible 

101.  Four  Gospels  and  Acts.     (3) 

Life  of  Christ  and  work  of  Apostles.     Historical  background. 
Special   introductions  to  the   five  books.     The   nature,   character 
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and  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  chief  events  in  the  missionary  ac- 
tivity of  Peter  and  Paul. 

Required  of  Sophomores  (two  divisions). 

102.  Ethical  TieACHiNGS  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
(3) 

Religious  Education;  the  Family,  Marriage  and  Divorce;  Good 
Citizenship ;  and  the  Ownership  and  Distribution  of  Wealth.  Ap- 
plications of  the  Principles  to  Modern  Problems. 

Required  of  Sophomores  (two  divisions). 

201.  Teachings  oe  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.     (3) 

Based  on  the  teachings  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  Teach- 
ings concerning  God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Love,  Humility,  Sincerity,  Cour- 
age, Forgiveness,  Wealth  and  Poverty,  Prayer,  Family  Life,  the 
Future  Life. 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors. 

202.  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.     (3) 

A  study  of  the  canon,  manuscripts,  and  translations,  and  also  a 
study  of  the  Bible  as  history,  philosophy,  epic,  lyric,  idyll,  psalm, 
hymn,  song,  sermon,  prayer,  and  parable. 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors. 

Philosophy 

303.  Ethics.     (3) 

History  of  moral  ideas ;  comparison  of  customary  and  reflective 
morality ;  moral  situations  and  problems ;  types  of  moral  theory ; 
the  virtues ;  the  individual,  society  and  the  state ;  the  application  of 
moral  principles  to  the  economic  order;  the  family,  marriage  and 
divorce ;  liberty  and  law ;  democracy  and  privilege ;  the  future  of 
the  race. 

Juniors  and  Seniors. 

301.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.     (3) 

Definition  of  terms ;  relation  to  science  and  religion ;  nature  of 
God,  man  and  the  world ;  the  various  theories  of  reality  and  of 
knowledge ;  moral  and  aesthetic  values. 

Juniors  and  Seniors. 

302.  History  of  Philosophy.     (3) 

A  general  survey  of  the  more  important  systems  of  philosophy, 
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ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern.     The  problems  which  the  various 
philosophers  attempted  to  solve. 
Juniors  and  Seniors. 

304.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.     (3) 

The  origin,  nature,  meaning,  and  values  of  religion.  A  study 
of  the  great  religions  of  the  East,  and  how  they  compare  with 
Christianity.  The  grounds  for  the  Christian  Faith.  The  validity 
of  the  Christian  Experience.  The  nature  of  Christianity.  Brief 
survey  of  modern  religious  denominations.  The  problem  of  evil. 
The  future  life. 

Required  of  all  Seniors. 

403.  Religious  Education.     (2) 

Principles.  The  relation  of  Education  and  Religion.  The 
place  of  religion  in  worship,  in  the  family,  and  society. 

404.  Religious  Education.     (2) 

An  evaluation  of  methods  and  materials.  Discussion  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  religion  lends  itself  to  the  teaching  process. 

PHYSICS 

]\Ir.  ]\Iorrow 

101.  General  Physics.     (4)     Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 

The  ^Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids;  Kinetic  theory  of  heat; 
thermo-dynamics ;  acoustics  and  theory  of  music. 
Prerequisites:     ^Mathematics  101  and  102. 
Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

102.  General  Physics.     (4)     Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 
Continuation  of  course   101.     Optics  and  optical  instruments; 

magnetism  and  electricity ;  electric  machinery. 
Prerequisite:     Course  101. 
Three  lectures,  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Wherry 

101.  Elementary  Psychology.    (3)    Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 

A  general  course  in  the  nature  and  principles  of  psychology. 

The  general  principles  of  human  behavior ;  a  physiological  analy- 
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sis  of  the  effector,  receptor,  and  connecting  systems  of  human 
beings.  A  survey  of  the  reflexes  and  native  reaction  patterns,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  means  of  integration  and  motivation. 
The  role  of  posture  in  human  behavior. 

Text,  readings,  lectures,  and  experiments. 

Required  of  all  students  in  Education. 

Given  each  year. 

102.  Elementary  Psychology.    (3)    Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 

A  continuation  of  Psychology  101.  Intelligent  behavior;  Learn- 
ing ;  Perceiving ;  Discrimination  and  Generalizing ;  Language  hab- 
its ;  Thinking.     The  bases  of  social  behavior  and  personality. 

Text,  readings,  lectures,  and  experiments. 

Required  of  all  persons  taking  Psychology  101. 

Given  each  year. 

201.  Social  Psychology.     (3) 

Human  personality  and  the  factors  in  its  development.  Origin, 
nature,  problems,  and  methods  of  social  psychology,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  its  tentative  laws. 

202.  Abnormal  Psychology.     (3) 

A  study  of  the  mental  and  emotional  states  that  vary  from  the 
normal,  how  people  become  abnormal,  and  what  may  be  done  to 
prevent  and  cure  such  cases. 

203.  Educational  Psychology.     (3). 

An  application  of  scientific  psychology  to  the  process  of  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

204.  Child  Psychology.     (3) 

A  survey  of  the  genetic  and  cultural  development  of  young  chil- 
dren.    Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  results  of  scientific  study. 

205.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.     (3) 
See  Education  209. 

206.  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance.     (3) 
See  Education  210. 

207.  Business  Psychology.     (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  psychology  as  related  to  commerce,  and 
industry.  Such  units  as  advertising,  selling,  personnel,  adminis- 
tration, psychological  test  in  business  and  industry,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  consumer  are  studied. 

Alternates  with  201. 
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208.  Elementary  Statistics.     (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  statistical  data,  designed  par- 
ticularly for  those  interested  in  psychology,  education,  and  eco- 
nomics. The  major  topics  considered  are  frequency  distributions, 
averages,  dispersion,  correlation,  and  prediction.  j| 

Alternates  with  202. 

210.  Adolescent  Psychology,     (3) 

A  study  of  youth  of  the  high  school  age.  in  an  effort  to  under- 
stand his  physical,  mental,  social,  and  spiritual  life  and  interests. 
Alternates  with  204. 

349-350.  Minor  Research  Problems.     (1-3) 

Advanced  students  in  this  department  may  receive  credit  for 
acceptable  work  done  outside  of  the  classroom.  The  student  must 
have  credit  for  at  least  24  hours  credit  in  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion combined,  12  hours  of  which  must  be  in  Psychology,  and 
must  receive  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Credit  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  and 
the  results  accomplished.  Xo  student  shall  receive  more  than  a 
total  of  six  hours'  credit  in  these  courses.  Conferences  and  re- 
ports of  progress  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Given  each  semester. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Proeessor  Rousseau 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  arranged  to  suit  the  indi- 
vidual needs.  The  interest  in  each  student  is  personal.  When 
the  problem  or  ambition  of  the  student  is  learned,  the  professor 
suggests  the  course  best  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose. 

A  certificate  of  expression  will  be  awarded  to  those  students 
who  complete  satisfactorily  a  two-year  course. 

A  diploma  of  expression  will  be  awarded  to  those  students  who 
complete  satisfactorily  a  three-year  course. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  regular  two-  and  three-year 
courses  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  qualify  by 
examination  or  certificate  on  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work. 
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101.  The:  Fundamentals  of  Expression.     (2) 

The  study  of  teaching  expression,  of  training  body  and  voice  to 
express  whatever  thoughts  are  within  a  person  to  express. 

102.  Voice  and  Diction.     (2) 

A  study  of  the  speech  instrument.  Acquisition  of  correct  enun- 
ciation and  articulation,  method  of  breathing. 

201.  Literary  Interpretation.     (2) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  skill  in  analysis  and  an 
understanding  appreciation  of  various  types  of  literature. 

202.  Dramatics.     (2) 

Includes  all  phases  of  dramatic  training.  Students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  appear  in  one  or  more  productions  during  the  year. 

203.  Repertoire.     (2) 

The  study  of  readings,  stories,  cuttings  from  plays,  monologues, 
orations,  lectures,  and  after-dinner  speeches,  for  the  platform. 

204.  Story  Telung.     (2) 

A  study  of  child  psychology  leading  to  consideration  of  litera- 
ture suitable  for  children.  The  telling  of  stories  in  class,  begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  folk  tales,  and  progressing  through  all  the 
traditional  types  for  each  period  of  childhood.  Dramatization  and 
practice  of  telling  stories  to  children. 

301.  Pantomime.     (2) 

The  training  of  the  body  to  a  sensitive  realization  of  feeling, 
and  the  expression  of  the  many  emotions  by  look  and  action. 

392.  Life  Study.     (2) 

Impersonations  from  life,  character  study,  and  study  of  dialect. 

Special  Course  for  Law  Students 

This  course  of  instruction  for  Law  Students  has  been  especially 
arranged  to  give  the  greatest  benefit  possible  in  the  least  time. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  form  proper 
speech  habits,  to  teach  him  to  speak  extempore,  to  encourage 
thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of  speech  ideas,  to  develop  the 
ability  to  think  logically  and  systematically,  to  explain  what  con- 
stitutes good  speech  and  to  give  directions  for  constructing  a  good 
speech. 
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The  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  this  course  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  direct,  forceful  manner  of  speaking  which 
will  give  him  confidence  and  ease  and  permit  him  to  speak  freely 
and  well  before  an  audience. 

Each  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  prepare  briefs  and  de- 
liver several  extemporaneous  speeches  in  class. 

The  Philomathian  Society  afifords  opportunity  for  each  student    I 
to  engage  in  public  debate  several  times,  and  those  who  acquit 
themselves  creditably  are  given  further  opportunities  for  speaking 
in  public. 

The  lessons  consist  of  one-hour  periods  twice  a  week  in  class 
which  can  be  supplemented  by  private  instruction  if  desired. 

Terms :     Class  18  weeks,  2  hours  per  week,  $20.00. 

ROMANIC  LANGUAGES 

French 

Mrs.  GriEbsch 

101.  Elementary  French.     (3) 

The  foundation  of  correct  pronunciation  is  laid  through  phonetic 
study  and  drill.  Grammar,  composition,  reading,  conversation, 
dictation.  Texts :  "Standard  French  Grammar,"  Fraser-Squair- 
Carnahan;  "Six  Farces  d'Antan,"  Mullins ;  "French  Reader  for 
Beginners,"  Wooley  and  Bourdin. 

102.  Elementary  French.     (3) 
Continuation  of   101. 

201.  Intermediate  French.  (3) 
Continued  stress  on  pronunciation  and  comprehension.  Pho- 
netic and  grammar  review.  Resumes  and  reading  reports  in 
French.  Texts  :  New  French  Grammar,  Barton  &  Sirich  ;  "Prime- 
rose,  De  Caillave  et  de  Flers" ;  "Trente-trois  Contes  et  Nouvelles," 
Pargment;  "La  Peur  de  Vivre,"  Bordeaux;  "L'Avare,"  "Les 
Femmes  Savantes,"  Moliere.  One  thousand  pages  of  outside 
reading  of  texts  assigned  by  the  instructor. 

202.  Intermediate  French.     (3) 
Continuation  of  201. 

301.  Advanced  French.     (3) 

Grammar   review.        Conversation,   composition,   oral   reports. 
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Special  emphasis  upon  the  most  important  historical  and  hterary 
periods  of  French  history.  Texts :  "Histoire  de  la  Civilisation 
Francaise,"  Des  Granges  et  Towles ;  "Andromaque,"  Racine ;  "Le 
Cid/'  Corneille ;  "Tartuffe,"  Mohere ;  "Les  Fables,"  La  Fontaine ; 
Review  Grammar  and  Composition.  Approximately  one  thousand 
pages  of  outside  reading. 

302.  Advanced  French. 
Continuation  of  301. 

404.  The  Drama. 

Lectures  in  French  upon  the  origin  of  the  French  Drama  and 
its  development  to  the  present  day,  with  stress  on  Corneille,  the 
Modern  Drama,  Racine,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  Beau- 
marchais,  Marivaux,  Dumas,  Becqne,  Brieux,  Curel,  Herviem, 
Maeterlinck,  Raynal,  Claudel.  Texts:  "Histoire  Illustree  de  la 
Litterature  Francaise,"  Abry-Audic-Crouzet ;  "Main  Currents  of 
Modern  French  Drama,"  Smith. 

405.  The  Drama. 
Continuation  of  40L 

403.  Phonetics.     (2) 

Formation  and  combination  of  speech  sounds.  A  description 
of  French  sounds  with  practice  in  their  pronunciation.  Required 
for  a  major  in  Romance  Languages.  Text:  "A  Handbook  of 
French  Phonetics,"  Nitze,  Wilkins  and  Parmenter;  "A  French 
Reader,"  Smith  and  Greenleaf. 

406.  Survey  oe  French  Literature. 

Text:  "Histoire  Illustree  de  la  Litterature  Francaise,"  Abry- 
Audic-Crouzet. 

Spanish 

PrOEESSOR  PEI.UEGER 

20L  Intermediate  Spanish.     (3) 

Reading  of  short  stories  and  novels  with  emphasis  on  conversa- 
tion. Part  of  the  material  to  be  covered  will  be  assigned  for  rapid 
reading.     Prose  composition  once  a  week. 

202.  Intermediate  Spanish. 
Continuation  of  20L 
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301.  Advanced  Spanish. 

Reading  of  short  stories,  novels,  and  plays  written  during  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Part  of  the  work  will  be 
done  intensively,  part  will  be  assigned  for  rapid  reading.  Ad- 
vanced prose  composition  once  a  week. 

302.  Advanced  Spanish. 
Continuation  of  301. 

401.  ClassicaIv  Spanish.     (3) 

An  advanced  course  in  the  drama  and  novel  of  the  "Golden 
Age." 

402.  Classical  Spanish.     (3) 
Continuation  of  401. 

SOCIOLOGY 

(To  be  Appointed) 

101.  Principles  oe  Sociology.     (3)     Thompson. 

The  origin,  development,  and  characteristics  of  social  institu- 
tions and  social  behavior,  showing  the  factors,  forces,  and  means 
of  control  which  are  effective  today. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures. 

Given  each  year. 

102.  The  Family.     (3)     Thompson. 

The  evolution  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution.  Social  re- 
lations within  the  family  group.  The  family  and  society;  prob- 
lems related  to  social  attitudes  and  agencies.  The  family  and  the 
state. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures. 

Given  each  year. 

201.  Social  Psychology.     (3)     Wherry. 

Human  personality  and  the  factors  in  its  development.  Origin, 
nature,  problems,  and  methods  of  social  psychology,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  its  tentative  laws. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures. 

Same  as  Psvchologv  201. 

Given  1935-36;  193>-38. 

202.  Abnormal  Psychology.     (3)     Wherry. 

A  study  of  mental  and  emotional  states  that  vary  from  the  nor- 
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mal.     How  people  become  abnormal  and  what  may  be  done  to 
prevent  and  cure  such  cases. 

Text,  readings,  excursions,  and  lectures. 

Given  1935-36;  1937-38. 

207.  Labor  Problems.     (3)     Wherry. 
(See  Economics  207  above  for  description. 

208.  Population  Problems.     (3)     Wherry. 

Problems  of  the  growth  of  numbers.  Malthus  and  Malthusian- 
ism,  population  policies,  the  standard  of  living,  problems  of  move- 
ment of  population,  causes  and  effects  of  migrations,  future  ten- 
dencies, American  migrations,  the  immigration  problem,  problems 
of  contact,  policies  of  adjustment,  Americanization,  race  relations, 
American  race  problems. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures. 

Given  1934-35 ;  1936-37. 

301.  Criminology.     (3)     Thompson. 

A  study  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  from  the  point  of 
view  of  personality  and  social  situations.  The  treatment  of  offend- 
ers and  the  prevention  of  crime  constitute  the  main  body  of  the 
course. 

Text,  readings,  and  lectures. 

Given  1936-37;  1938-39. 

302.  Social  Work  and  Social  Workers.     (3)     Thompson. 

A  study  of  charities,  corrections,  and  social  work  with  particular 
emphasis  on  family  case  work.  Some  field  work.  Permission  of 
instructor  is  required  before  registration. 

Text,  readings,  lectures,  and  field  work. 

Given  1936-37;  1938-39. 
314.  Elementary  Statistics.     (3)     Wherry. 

(See  Economics  314  for  description.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Commerce — Miss  Sherrill 

109,  Business  English.     (3) 

Principles  of  English  Composition  with  application  to  business 
communication,  procedure  and  forms. 
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110.  Business  English.     (3) 
A  continuation  of  109. 

216.  Secretarial  Work.     (3) 

Elementary  theory  and  practice  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  the 
technique  of  typewriting,  supplemented  by  instruction  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  secretarial  duties.  Prerequisite:  At  least  Sopho- 
more standing  in  this  department.     Miss  Tilley. 

217.  Secretarial  Work.     (3) 

Continuation  of  216,  which  is  prerequisite  to  this  course. 
Dictation,  efficiency  and  principles  of  office  management.     Miss 
Tilley. 

218.  Teachers'  Course  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting.     (3) 
Designed  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Shorthand  and 

Typewriting.     Prerequisite:     216  and  217.     Miss  Tilley. 

Special  Short  Business  Course 

Business  English  (109)  Business  EngHsh  (110) 

Economics  (101)  Economics  (102) 

Economical  History  (107)  Economical  Geography  (108) 

Shorthand-Typewriting   (216)  Shorthand-Typewriting  (217) 

Statistics  (311)  Statistical  Problem.s   (312) 

This  Special  Short  Business  Course  is  arranged  to  accom- 
modate those  who  wish  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  business 
information  in  the  shortest  time  and  practical  preparation  for 
business.  Xo  college  credit  is  allowed  for  this  course,  but  upon 
its  satisfactory  completion  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  will  be 
granted.  The  examinations  in  shorthand  and  typcAvriting  are 
conducted  under  approved  conditions  by  the  Gregg  Business  Col- 
lege and  Standard  Typewriting  Tests  and  the  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency issued  by  Cumberland  are  accredited  as  meeting  these 
standards. 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1935 

Course  of  Instruction 

(See  description  of  courses  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue.) 

Bible 

101.  Life  of  Christ.     (2)     Dr.  Bone. 

102.  The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus.     (2)     Dr.  Bone. 
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201.  Thk  Grounds  for  thf  Christian  Faith.     (2)     Dr.  Bone. 

202.  Thk  Apostolic  Age.     (2)     Dr.  Bone. 

203.  The  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 
(2)     Dr.  Bone. 

204.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostees.  (2)  Dr.  Bone. 

Chemistry 

101-102.  General  Inorganic.     (8)     Mr.  Baird. 

201-202.  Qualitative  Analysis.     (6)     Mr.  Baird. 

203-204.  Quantitative  Analysis.     (6)     Mr.  Baird. 

205-206.  Organic  Chemistry.     (8)     Mr.  Baird. 

Education 

501.  Supervision    of    the    Elementary    School.     (2)     Dr. 
Wherry. 

502.  Upper  Elementary  School  Methods.    (2)    Mrs.  Wooten. 

503.  Teaching  of  Reading.     (2)     Mrs.  Wooten. 

504.  Teaching  of  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.     (2)     Mr. 
Donnell. 

505.  Teaching  of  History.     (2)     Mr.  Young. 

506.  Teaching  of  Grammar.     (2)     Miss  Jones. 

510.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.    (2)    Mrs. 
Wooten. 

511.  Organization   and   Administration   of    Secondary 
Schools.     (2)     Mrs.  Wooten. 

512.  Teaching  of  High  School  Classics.     (2)     Miss  Jones. 

513.  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  High  School. 
(2)     Dr.  Pflueger. 

301.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.    (2)    Mrs.  Wooten. 
303.  General  Methods  of  Secondary  Education.     (2)     Mrs. 
Wooten. 

515.  Educational  Sociology.     (2)     Dr.  Bone. 

516.  Modern  Educational  Theories.     (2)     Dr.  Wherry. 
522.  Thp  Psychology  of  the  Junior  High   School  Pupil. 

(2)     Dr.  Wherry. 

English 

101.  English  Composition.     (2)     Miss  Jones. 

201.  Survey  Course  in  English  Literature.    (2)    Miss  Jones. 

301.  Survey  Course  in  American  Literature.  (2)  Miss  Jones. 
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304.  The  Short  Story.     (2)     Miss  Jones. 

317.  Appreciation  of  Literature.     (2)     Miss  Jones. 

History 

205.  History  of   the  United   States,    1860-1900.     (2)     Mr. 
Young. 

311.  History  of  the  French  Revolution.     (2)     Mr.  Young. 

312.  History  of  Europe,  1815-1870.     (2)     Mr.  Young. 
500.  History  of  Europe,  800-1500.     (2)     Mr.  Young. 

517.  A  Study  of  Diplomacy  in  World  Affairs.     (2)     Mr. 
Young. 

Mathematics 

101.  College  Algebra.     (3)     Mr.  Donnell. 

102.  Plane  Trigonometry.     (3)     Mr.  Donnell. 
201.  Analytical  Geometry.     (3)     Mr.  Donnell. 
301.  Differential  Calculus.     (3)     Mr.  Donnell. 

Modem  Languages 

518.  General  Phonetics.     (2)     Dr.  Pflueger. 

519.  German Scientific  German.     (2)     Dr.  Pflueger. 

101-102.  French.     (6)     Dr.  Pflueger. 

101-102.  German.     (6)     Dr.  Pflueger. 
101-102.  Spanish.      (6)     Dr.  Pflueger. 

Political  Science  and  Economics 

520.  State  and  Local  Government.     (2)     Dr.  Wherry. 

521.  Economic  History.     (2)     Dr.  Wherry. 

516.  A  Study  of  Diplomacy  in  World  Affairs.     (2)     Mr. 
Young.      (See  History  516.) 

Psychology 

101.  Elementary  Psychology.     (2)     Dr.  Wherry. 

522.  The  Psychology  of  the  Junior  High   School  Pupil. 
(2)      Dr.  Wherry. 

Sociology 

104.  Introduction  to  Sociology. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTE 

CuMBKRi^AND  University  has  had  a  long  and  enviable  history, 
having  entered  upon  its  career  in  1842.  Since  that  time  it  has  sent 
out  forty-seven  college  presidents,  eighty-six  college  professors, 
sixty  Congressmen,  nine  United  States  Senators,  fifteen  Govern- 
ors of  states,  two  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  district  judges,  tv/elve  Federal  judges,  and 
forty  justices  of  State  Supreme  Courts.  Twelve  hundred  min- 
isters have  been  numbered  among  its  former  students.  Its  eigh- 
teen thousand  matriculates  and  six  thousand  graduates  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  seven  foreign  countries  have 
been  represented. 

The  Law  School  was  created  as  a  department  of  Cumberland 
University  on  February  22,  1847.  At  various  subsequent  sittings 
of  the  board  the  plan  of  organization  was  perfected,  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  1847,  the  first  term  opened,  with  one  professor 
and  seven  students  present.  Judge  Abram  Caruthers  was  the 
professor.  He  was  called  from  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  to 
this  new  work  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Robert  L.  Caruthers, 
who,  for  many  years,  was  President  of  the  Board,  provided  the 
first  classroom  in  his  own  office.  Judge  Abram  Caruthers  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  judges  who  ever  presided 
in  the  courts  of  the  state.  His  opening  address  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  was  copied  and  commented  upon  in  many  of  the 
legal  publications  throughout  the  country.  He  assailed  and  utter- 
ly discredited  the  old  system  of  teaching  by  lectures,  and  insisted 
that  the  science  of  law  should  be  taught  like  any  other  science. 

The  school  was  at  once  a  success.  Judge  N.  Green,  Senior, 
then  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State,  was  called  to  assist 
Judge  Caruthers  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  in  1848.  He  did 
not  resign  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  1852.  Judge 
Bromfield  L.  Ridley  became  a  Professor  of  Law  in  1848,  and 
served  until  1852.  In  1856,  N.  Green,  Junior,  was  elected  a  pro- 
fessor, the  prosperity  of  the  school  requiring  the  services  of  three 
instructors.  These  three  gentlemen  continued  as  the  faculty  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  At  that  time  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty  law  students  in  attendance.     Judge  Abram 
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Caruthers  died  during  the  war.  Judge  N.  Green,  Senior,  survived 
the  v^ar  and  assisted  his  son,  N.  Green,  Junior,  in  the  revival  of 
the  school,  but  died,  at  an  advanced  age  and  full  of  honors,  in  1866, 
He  was  succeeded  that  year  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cooper,  and  two 
years  thereafter.  Judge  Cooper  having  resigned.  Judge  Robert  L. 
Caruthers,  who  was  for  many  years  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
state,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  resigned  in  1881  because 
of  advancing  years  and  feeble  health,  and  Dr.  Andrew  B.  Martin 
succeeded  him,  serving  until  his  death,  May  19,  1920. 

Judge  Nathan  Green,  Junior,  after  having  taught  as  a  professor 
in  the  Law  School  for  more  than  sixty  years,  died  on  February 
17,  1919.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Edward  E.  Beard,  who 
served  until  his  death,  June  18,  1924. 

Judge  A.  B.  Neil  was  elected  Professor  of  Law  in  September, 
1930,  and  was  made  Dean  in  Januar>%  1935.  Judge  Neil  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Law  School  of  Cumberland  University  in  Septem- 
ber, 1896.  He  practiced  law  at  Nashville  until  September,  1910, 
when  he  was  appointed  Criminal  Judge  of  Davidson  County,  in 
which  office  he  served  one  full  term  of  eight  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  First  Circuit  Court  at  Nash- 
ville, in  which  office  he  has  served  continuously  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  making  a  continuous  service  on  the  bench,  at  Nashville, 
of  more  than  twenty-four  years. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Daniel,  LL.B.,  was  a  member  of  the  Law  Faculty 
from  January  to  June,  1932.  In  June,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Gilreath 
became  a  Professor  of  Law. 

This  is  among  the  oldest  law  schools  of  the  South,  and  its 
success  from  the  beginning  has  been  unparalleled  by  any  other 
similar  institution.  Thousands  of  young  men  have  here  received 
instruction  in  the  law.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  section  of 
the  country  and  in  every  honorable  station  for  which  professional 
training  fits  them.  Some  have  reached  the  bench  of  the  ''greatest 
court  on  earth,"  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  are  or  have  been  Chief  Executives  of  states  and  members  of 
both  houses  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Indeed,  wherever 
found,  in  public  or  private  station,  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar, 
their  successful  careers,  attributable  in  some  degree,  to  the  syste- 
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matic  training  received  here,  are  giving  prestige  to  their  Alma 
Mater. 

No  law  school  in  the  country  within  the  first  half  century  of  its 
existence  has  furnished  the  profession  a  more  honorable  and 
worthy  body  of  graduates  than  has  this  school,  and  it  is  with  com- 
mendable and  natural  pride  that  the  institution  now  points  to  the 
record  of  these  distinguished  sons. 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  same  classes  with  men  as  stu- 
dents. The  course,  being  thoroughly  practical,  prepares  the  stu- 
dent either  to  practice  law,  or  to  conduct  their  business  according 
to  law. 

Location 

Lebanon  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
celebrated  its  centennial  in  1902.  It  has  been  an  educational 
center  throughout  its  history,  and  now  has  a  population  of  about 
6,000.  The  University  is  the  chief  enterprise  of  the  town,  and  as 
a  result,  the  citizens  are  deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity.  They 
accord  to  the  students  a  hearty  welcome. 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  is  only  by  exercising  the  energies  of  his  own  mind  that  a 
student  can  qualify  himself  for  the  bar.  Any  plan  which  would 
propose  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him  without  his  doing  the  hard  work 
for  himself  would  be  idle  and  visionary.  The  virtue  of  any  plan 
of  instruction  must  consist  of  two  things : 

1.  That  it  cause  the  student  to  work,  or,  in  other  words,  to  study 
diligently. 

To  accomplish  this  the  student  is  given  a  portion  of  the  text  as 
a  lesson  every  day,  on  which  he  is  examined  the  next  day.  He  is 
required  to  answer  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class,  questions 
upon  the  lessons  thus  assigned.  If  he  has  any  spirit  in  him,  or 
pride  of  character,  this  will  insure  the  closest  application  of  which 
he  is  capable.  Neither  the  old  plan  of  studying  in  a  lawyer's  office 
nor  the  old  law-school  plan  of  teaching  by  lectures  has  anything 
in  it  to  secure  application.     The  student  is  brought  to  no  daily 
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examination  to  test  his  proficiency.  There  is  not  the  presence  of 
a  large  class  in  which  he  has  to  take  rank,  either  high  or  low.  All 
that  is  calculated  to  stimulate  him  to  constant,  laborious  applica- 
tion is  wanting  in  both  these  plans.  We  suppose  no  young  man 
would  from  choice  adopt  the  office  plan  as  the  best  mode  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  law,  and  yet  the  law-school  lecture  system  is 
no  better.  The  law  is  in  the  textbook.  The  professor  can  no 
more  make  the  law  than  the  student  himself.  Every  subject  upon 
which  a  lecture  could  be  given  has  been  exhausted  by  the  ablest 
professors  and  printed  in  books  after  the  most  careful  revision  by 
the  authors.  The  faculty  regard  it  as  an  imposition  on  students 
and  as  presumptuous  on  their  part  to  pretend  that  they  could  im- 
prove upon  the  standard  text  writers  who  have  given  to  the  public, 
in  printed  form  and  acceptable  to  all,  lectures  on  every  branch  of 
the  law.  It  is  better  for  the  student  to  occupy  his  time  in  learn- 
ing, with  assistance,  what  others  have  written,  than  in  learning 
from  anything  we  could  write.  If  this  mode  of  teaching  is  more 
difficult  to  the  professor,  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  the  student. 

2.  The  plan  should  not  only  make  a  student  work,  but  it  ought 
so  to  guide  and  direct  him  as  to  make  him  work  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

A  man  may  work  very  hard,  but  still  so  unwisely  that  he  will 
accomplish  little.  It  is  equally  so  with  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  law  student.  The  student  ought  to  have  such  a  course  of 
study  assigned  to  him,  and  be  conducted  through  it  in  such  a  way, 
that  he  will  understand  at  the  end  of  his  course  the  greatest 
amount  of  pure,  living  American  law,  and  will  know  best  how  to 
apply  it  in  practice. 

The  duty  of  the  professor  in  this  school  is  to  conduct  the  daily 
examination  of  students  upon  the  lessons  assigned  them ;  to  direct 
their  minds  to  what  is  most  important  in  the  textbooks;  to  teach 
them  what  is  and  what  is  not  settled ;  to  correct  the  errors  into 
which  they  may  fall ;  to  dispel  the  darkness  that  hangs  upon  many 
passages.  This  is  necessary  every  day  and  at  every  step  of  their 
progress. 

Moot  Courts 

The  law  is  a  vast  science,  and  a  very  difficult  one ;  and  the  stu- 
dent needs  every  possible   facility  to  enable  him,  by  the  most 
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arduous  labor,  to  comprehend  its  leading  elementary  principles. 
But  this  is  not  all  he  has  to  do.  He  has  to  learn  how  to  apply  these 
principles  in  practice.  This  is  the  art  of  his  profession,  and  he  can 
only  learn  it  by  practice.  It  is  as  necessary  a  preparation  for 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a  lawyer  as  the  learning  of  the 
science.  If  he  learns  it  at  the  bar,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  client ; 
if  he  learns  it  in  the  school,  it  is  at  his  own  expense. 

The  advantage  of  the  Moot  Court  System  is  that  it  not  only 
imbues  a  student  with  the  elementary  principles  of  law  involved 
in  his  cases,  but  also  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  remedies.  It 
trains  him  also  in  the  discussion  of  facts,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
that  faculty  which  is  so  important  in  real  practice. 

Practice  in  Moot  Court  forms  a  part  of  the  plan  of  instruction. 
Every  student  is  required  to  bring  suits  in  the  forms  adapted  to 
all  our  courts,  and  to  conduct  them  to  final  hearing.  The  students 
act  as  attorneys,  jurors,  clerks,  and  sheriffs. 

Library 

A  large  and  valuable  law  library  for  the  use  of  law  students  is 
open  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted.  It  is  located  in 
the  law  building  in  a  comfortably  furnished  room,  well  lighted  and 
heated.  It  contains  over  6,500  volumes.  Special  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  National  Reporter  and  Digest  Systems,  Corpus 
Juris,  Ruling  Case  Law,  L.  R.  A.,  both  original  and  new  series, 
American  Law  Reports,  Federal  Cases,  United  States  Reports, 
American  Reports,  American  Decisions,  American  State  Reports, 
English  RuHng  Cases,  and  British  RuHng  Cases;  besides  a  great 
collection  of  other  standard  law  books. 

The  library  is  kept  up-to-date  by  the  constant  addition  of  new 
books  as  published.  All  of  the  published  opinions  of  the  courts  of 
last  resort  of  all  the  states  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  together  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  inferior 
Federal  Courts  and  the  intermediate  Appellate  Courts  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  are  found  in  the  library.  We  also  have  the  statutes 
of  the  forty-eight  states. 

ADMISSION 

Requirements 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  must  present 
his  high  school  and  college  credits  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester  he  expects  to 
enter.  In  addition,  the  appHcant  must  present  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  an  alumnus  of  Cumberland  University  or  a  promi- 
nent professional  or  business  man.  If  he  transfers  from  another 
college  or  university,  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  is  required. 

No  student  will  be  enrolled  or  allowed  the  privileges  of  the 
classroom  until  he  hasl  paid  in  full  the  tuition  and  other  fees 
of  the  particular  class  which  he  desires  to  enter.  Partial  pay- 
ments will  not  be  accepted.  Students  must  come  prepared  to 
comply  with  this  rule. 

1  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  begin  the  study  of  courses  in  any 
semester  until  he  shall  have  completed  satisfactorily  all  antecedent 
courses. 

When  the  Semesters  Begin 

The  fall  semester  will  begin  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1935. 
The  spring  semester  will  begin  the  fourth  Monday  in  January, 
1936.  There  are  two  classes  beginning  with  each  semester,  and 
students  may  enter  at  the  opening  of  either  semester.  There  is  a 
graduating  class  at  the  close  of  each  semester — one  in  January, 
the  other  in  June.  The  next  Summer  Course  will  begin  June 
10,  1935. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  enter  on  the  first  day  of  each 
semester.  A  degree  will  not  be  conferred  on  any  student  entering 
after  October  7,  until  he  shall  have  made  up  the  lost  time  during 
a  subsequent  school  year ;  or  after  February  10,  of  the  spring 
semester.  Lost  time  may  be  made  up  by  taking  the  summer 
course. 

Directions  for  New  Students 

New  law  students  are  advised,  on  their  arrival  in  Lebanon, 
to  inquire  for  Memorial  Hall,  phone  154,  where  full  informa- 
tion and  advice  will  be  given,  and  where  they  will  matriculate. 
Upon  arrival  phone  Judge  Sam  Gilreath,  residence  83,  office  30. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

When  the  Law  School  viras  founded  in  1847,  two  years  of  resi- 
dent study  were  required  for  graduation.  In  1871  the  subjects 
of  the  two-year  course  were  compressed  into  the  one-year  course 
which  contains  five-sixths  of  the  subjects  taught  in  any  law  school. 
The  one-year  course  will  be  given  in  1935-36,  and  the  Bachelor  of 
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Laws  degree  will  be  conferred  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course. 

No  unexcused  absences  will  be  permitted,  and  no  student  will 
under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  been 
absent  from  class  more  than  fifteen  times  during  the  school  year. 
Lost  time  may  be  made  up  by  subsequent  attendance,  either  during 
the  summer  course  or  the  regular  course. 

THE  ONE-YEAR  COURSE 

First  Semester 

History  of  a  Law  Suit 3  sem.  hours 

Evidence   3  sem.  hours 

Corporations    3  sem.  hours 

Torts   3  sem.  hours 

Domestic   Relations    2  sem.  hours 

Personal  Property 2  sem.  hours 

Wills  and  Administration 3  sem.  hours 

Practice  Court  1  sem.  hour 

Second  Semester 

Equity   Jurisprudence    .4  sem.  hours 

Real  Property   3  sem.  hours 

Negotiable  Instruments    2  sem.  hours 

Contracts    3  sem.  hours 

Constitutional  Law   3  sem.  hours 

Criminal  Law    2  sem.  hours 

Legal  Ethics 1  sem.  hour 

Practice  Court  1  sem.  hour 

THE  SECOND-YEAR  COURSE 

A  second  year  will  be  offered  in  September,  1935.  Students 
from  those  states  which  require  two  years  of  resident  study  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  such  requirements.  After  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  second-year  course  a  certificate  will  be 
given,  or,  if  students  have  completed  in  the  Law  School  of  Cum- 
berland the  one-year  course  and  desire  to  complete  the  second 
year,  they  may  become  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree 
after  the  completion  of  the  two-year  course.  Thi^s  means  that  stu- 
dents may  choose  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Laws  either  at  the  end  of  one  year  of  study  or  at  the  end  of  two 
years  of  study;  however,  they  cannot  receive  degrees  at  the  close 
of  both  years. 

Contracts,   Cases 4  sem.  hours 

Federal    Procedure 4  sem.  hours 

Bankruptcy 3  sem.  hours 

Conflict  of  Laws 3  sem.  hours 

Agency 3  sem.  hours 

Real  Property  II 4  sem.  hours 

Wills,    Cases 3  sem.  hours 

Torts,    Cases 3  sem.  hours 

Equity  II 3  sem.  hours 

Negotiable   Instruments 2  sem.  hours 

EXPENSES 

I  Tuition  and  fees  for  each  semester  of  the  One-Year  Course  are 
$130.00,  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
Of  this  amount  $100.00  is  for  tuition  and  $30.00  is  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  including  library  and  diploma  fees. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  each  semester  of  the  Second  Year  Course 
are  $80.00,  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
Of  this  amount  $60.00  is  for  tuition  and  $20.00  is  for  operation 
and  maintenance. 

Textbooks 

The  books  for  the  one-year  course  may  be  rented  at  approxi- 
mately $24  per  year.     Other  books  can  be  purchased  at  Lebanon. 

The  College  Dormitory 

The  price  of  board  in  the  college  dormitory  is  $90.00  per  semes- 
ter, payable  in  advance. 

The  room  rent,  which  includes  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lights,  is 
payable  strictly  in  advance  for  the  semester.  The  charge  for  a 
double  room  is  $26.25  per  semester  for  each  student.  The  charge 
for  a  single  room  is  $40.00  per  semester.  A  breakage  deposit  of 
$5.00  is  required,  which  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  the  event  there  is  no  damage. 

Electric  light  will  be  furnished  to  the  extent  of  sixty  watts  in  a 
single  room,  or  two  forty-watt  lights  in  a  double  room.     Lights  in 
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excess  of  this  amount  of  current  must  be  arranged  at  the  ofiice 
and  paid  for  by  the  students. 

Students  in  the  dormitory  must  furnish  their  own  toilet  articles, 
electric  lamps  and  bulbs,  four  single  sheets  for  3x6-foot  beds,  one 
pillow,  two  pillow  cases,  and  necessary  blankets ;  also  table  nap- 
kins. This  equipment  should  be  sent  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
student's  arrival  at  the  University. 

Refunding  of  Payments 

No  payments  will  be  refunded  to  students  who  leave  the 
University  for  any  reason,  except  in  case  of  illness  involving 
absence  for  more  than  half  of  a  semester,  and  then  not  more 
than  half  of  the  proportionate  charge  for  such  period  of  ab- 
sence will  be  refunded.  Students  will  be  expected  to  submit 
a  letter  from  parents  or  attending  physician  when  requesting 
a  refund  on  account  of  illness. 

Self-Support 

Lebanon  being  a  town  of  only  about  6,000  population,  there  is 
but  little  opportunity  for  one  to  work  his  way  through  the  law 
school. 

Students*  Life  and  Conduct 

The  University  expects  every  student  to  maintain  conduct  which 
is  morally  right  and  becoming.  In  upholding  this  principle,  it 
reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time  any  student  whose  conduct 
it  considers  undesirable,  without  assigning  reasons  therefor.  In 
such  cases  fees  and  tuitions  are  not  refunded,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  No  liability  shall  be  incurred  either  by  the  University  or 
any  of  its  officials  for  the  exclusion  of  any  student. 

Withdrawal 

A  student  who  for  any  reason  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  at  any  time  other  than  the  close  of  a  semester 
is  required  to  file  with  the  Registrar  written  permission  from  the 
Dean  of  the  School  in  which  he  is  registered,  otherwise  a  letter  of 
honorable  dismissal  cannot  be  granted,  and  all  courses  in  which  the 
student  is  registered  shall  be  recorded  as  failure. 
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Assembly 

An  assembly  of  the  students  of  the  University  is  held  each  week. 
All  students  are  required  to  attend. 

Examinations 

I  There  are  no  entrance  examinations,  but,  in  addition  to  the 
daily  recitation  in  the  classroom,  the  students  are  required  to  stand 
a  written  examination  in  each  subject.  A  final  examination  em- 
bracing all  subjects  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  No 
student  will  be  graduated  who  fails  to  make  a  grade  of  at  least  70 
in  each  subject,  and  75  on  final  examination.  All  stu- 
dents who  have  an  average  grade  of  90  when  the  final  examination 
is  held  are  classed  as  "honor  students"  and  are  exempt  from  such 
examination.  When  an  examination  paper  is  once  handed  in  by 
the  student  to  be  graded  it  is  not  subject  to  recall  by  him  there- 
after for  any  purpose.  Any  student  failing  to  pass  the  final  exam- 
ination shall  not  have  another  examination  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  faculty  shall  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  be 
given  an  additional  examination. 

Diploma  and  License 

A  diploma  conferring  the  degree.  Bachelor  of  Laws,  will  be 
given  all  graduates  of  the  school.  But  to  become  a  graduate,  the 
student  must  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  entire  course  prescribed, 
by  study  and  recitation  here,  in  the  regular  order,  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Faculty.  No  exception  to  this  rule  will 
be  allowed.  Neither  previous  reading,  privately  nor  reading  here, 
in  advance  of  the  progress  of  the  class,  by  doubling,  shall  in  any 
wise  excuse  compliance  with  this  requirement.  The  entire  course 
must  be  completed  here. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  diplomas  are  to  be 
awarded  to  those  students  only  who  are  present  on  graduation  day, 
providential  causes  alone  excusing  absence. 

To  obtain  a  license  in  Tennessee  to  practice  law,  all  applicants 
must  pass  an  examination  before  the  State  Board  of  Law  Ex- 
aminers. The  course  of  study  prescribed  here,  if  accomplished 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  prepares  the  young  man,  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  and  at  the  least  expense,  for  that  examina- 
tion. 
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How  to  Secure  Eligibility  for  Examination  for  License  in 
States  Requiring  the  Study  of  Law  for  More  Than  Two  Years 

This  school  has  always  had  students  from  states  requiring  more 
than  one  year's  study  of  law  as  a  prerequisite  to  examination  for 
license  to  practice.  It  is  advisable  that  students  from  such  states 
lay  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  by  taking  our  course  and  then 
study  and  work  for  the  required  additional  time  in  the  office  of 
a  reputable  attorney  practicing  in  the  state  where  the  student  in- 
tends to  apply  for  examination.  This  is  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  by  many  students  from  New  York  and  other  states. 
The  advantage  of  pursuing  this  course  is  obvious,  since  it  saves 
the  student  additional  expense  after  having  taken  the  two-year 
course,  and  enables  him  to  earn  an  income  while  doing  the  addi- 
tional work  required. 
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SUMMER  COURSE 

There  will  be  a  summer  course  taught  during  the  summer  of 
1935,  continuing  eight  weeks.  This  course  will  cover  the  law  of 
Banks  and  Banking,  survey  courses  in  Corporations,  Partnership, 
Agency,  Negotiable  Instruments,  Bailments,  Carriers,  and  related 
business  subjects.  It  will  be  found  of  great  benefit  to  those  be- 
ginning the  study  of  law,  as  it  will  be  an  addition  to  the  regular 
course,  and  will  enable  the  student  to  spend  the  summer  pleasantly 
and  profitably.     The  course  will  begin  Monday,  June  10,  1935. 

This  course  is  designed  to  benefit  especially  five  classes  of 
students : 

1st.  Those  desiring  to  review. 

2nd.  Those  desiring  to  prepare  to  take  a  regular  course  in  law. 

3rd.  Those  desiring  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  law  for  use  in 
business  other  than  the  practice  of  law. 

4th.  Those  desiring  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  law  as  part  of  a 
Hberal  education. 

5th.  Teachers  who  have  time  to  study  law  only  during  the 
summer. 

The  summer  course  is  especially  valuable  to  the  beginner  as  an 
experiment  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  to  follow  the  law 
as  a  profession.  If  he  decides  not  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  may  drop  the 
law  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  with  a  valuable  fund  of  legal  in- 
formation and  with  the  loss  of  but  little  time  and  money;  other- 
wise, he  can  proceed  to  take  the  regular  course. 

Tuition  for  summer  course $40.00 

University  fee 5.00 

The  summer  course  will  begin  the  second  Monday  in  June,  and 
continue  eight  weeks.  It  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  teachers, 
as  it  can  be  taken  by  them  without  interfering  with  their  profes- 
sional labors,  and  to  bankers  and  bank  employees,  who  may  take 
the  course  in  the  summer,  when  second  duties  are  least  confining. 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  Law  School,  address 

LAW  DEPARTMENT 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS,  1934-35 

SENIOR  CLASS 

Albera,  John  A Belleville,  N.  J. 

Bomar,  James  L TuUahoma,  Tenn. 

Bone,   Minerva Jacksonville,   Tex. 

Burnette,  Eleanor Mt.   Juliet,  Tenn. 

Clark,  James Boons  Hill,  Tenn. 

Doherty,  Helen Doniphan,  Mo. 

Hester,  Lloyd Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Kelley,  Freda  Mae Lebanon,  Tenn. 

McClain,  Katheryne Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Mather,    Lester Longhorne,    Penna. 

Orr,  James  C,  Jr Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Burritt S.  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Smith,   Roy  C Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Stephens,  Harold Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Vaughn,  Ned Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Walker,    Nelle Watertown,    Tenn. 

Welch,  Con Savannah,  Tenn. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Anderson,  Clifford Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Appleby,  Cecil Tampa,  Fla. 

Baker,   Frank Providence,   Ky. 

Brigham,   Nap Dyersburg,   Tenn. 

Donnell,   Lindsey Greenwood,   Tenn. 

Fleming,    Jack Philadelphia,    Penna. 

Hall,   Brice Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Hensley,    Embree Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Hereford,  Ada Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Hinson,  Billy Lebanon,   Tenn. 

'     Howard,   Mary  Elizabeth Cowan,  Tenn. 

^       Howser,  Hilda LaFayette,  Tenn. 

\  Knox,    Don Philadelphia,    Penna. 

\    Kleyensteuber,  Mary  Katherine Lebanon,  Tenn. 

\  \  List,    Martha Soddy,    Tenn. 

U  \Loomis,    Buck Sweetwater,    Tenn. 

'      McAdoo,  Annette Lebanon,  Tenn. 

McCarter,   Robert Philadelphia,    Penna. 

McFarland,   James Lebanon,   Tenn. 

McGinness,  Katheryne Carthage,  Tenn. 

Moebes,   John Decatur,    Ala. 

Organ,  Mary  Green Liberty,  Tenn. 

Paty,    Blanch Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Patton,  Frances Watertown,   Tenn> 

Price,    George Belleville,    N.    J. 

Prichard,  Evelyn Lebanon,  Tenn. 
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Redick,  Paul /^-  •  •  •/ Camden,  Term. 

Roberts,  Mary  Ellen ff.1 ...... .  Watertown,   Tenn. 

Robison,    Catherine :..J< Sparta,    Tenn. 

Sherrell,  Virginia ..,<:  .  .c  . .  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Spears,  Aline /Q. . .  1 Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Spears,  Carrie TjK  . .  J Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Slenker,  Le  Roy - I . .  j(/ El  Sexmedo.  Calif. 

Stubblefield,    Jessie » Hartsville,    Tenn. 

Taylor,   David Dyersburg,   Tenn. 

Thackston,  Mary  Neil Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  James Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Troxler,  Ruth Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Whitt,  Joe Athens,   Ala. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Barbour,  Fred Nashville,   Tenn. 

Bass,  Tommie  Lou Watertown,  Tenn. 

Bra-dley,  Arah  Geor.ge, Watertown,  Tenn. 

Cash,  Margaret Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Cash,   Mariam Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Cosmai,  Frank Englewood,  N.  J. 

Cowles,  Elizabeth Nashville,  Tenn. 

Craig,   Nelle Batesville,   Miss. 

Crowe,  Forrest Adamsville,  Tenn. 

Davis,   Ruth Sturgis,   Ky. 

DeBenedetto,  Nick Englewood,  N.  J. 

Eskew,   Geraldine Lebanon,   Tenn, 

Eskew,   Harold Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Foster,    Haynes Nettleton,    Miss. 

Fullilove,  Rowland Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Garrison,  William  P New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Gaston:  Emmet. Gastonburg,  Ala. ^ 

Gialanella,  Mike Newark,  N.  J. 

Graves,   Marjorie Birmingham,  Ala. 

H-awkins,  _  William Shelbyville,   Tenn. 

High,  Elisha Carthage,  Tenn. 

Ho^ikijiSr— LoiMjse. Watertown,    Tenn. 

Hudson,    Ransom. Dyer,    Tenn 

Jennings,  Conway Lebanon,  Tenn.  / 

Jones,    Elizabeth Lebanon,    Tenn.'' 

Larkins,   Betty Charlotte,   Tenn. 

Ley,    George Philadelphia,    Penna. 

Lindsey,  Eldon Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Magel,  Elroy Dayton,  Ohio 

Manning,  William Cutchogue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

McCluen,  Lloyd Rockwood,  Tenn. 

McCully,  Nannie  Lou Louisville,  Miss. 

Orr,  Vance Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Peyton,   John Lebanon,    Tenn. 


( 
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^iftMer" Vesper. Liberty,   Tenn. 

Ross,  John   William Shelbyville,   Tenn. 

Sanders,   Robert Shelbyville,   Tenn. 

Sargent,  Clifford Antioch,   Tenn. 

Smith,  Margaret Watertown,   Tenn. 

Thomas,   R.   C Stanford,   Tex. 

Tortanrila,  Patcick Newark,  N.  J. 

Tuthitt^-Vestfi Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Walker,  Hugh Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Walters,  Mary  Owen Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Warren,  Lucille Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Woolard,  Josephine Lebanon,   Tenn. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Avant,    Clay Alexandria,    Tenn. 

Barrd,  Frazier Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Battle,   Gerald Nashville,    Tenn. 

Beard,  Lineal Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Beasley,  John Elkton,   Tenn. 

Bingham,   Carrie Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Bibb,  Porter Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brettell,  Robert Newark,  N.  J. 

Bradford,  Jack Brush  Creek,  Tenn. 

^righam,  Jimmy Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Bryan,   Elizabeth Watertown,   Tenn. 

^ryan,  Helen Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Burton,  Joe Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn. 

Burton,  Lillian Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn. 

•Cagle,  Allyner Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Campen,  Marvin McMinnville,  Tenn. 

-Childs,  DorotPryr Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

Close,    Catherine Belleville,   N.   J. 

Caparelli,  George Englewood,   N.  J. 

Coleman,  Pauline Milan,  Tenn. 

"Cox,  James- Watertown,  Tenn 

Crips,  Macon Liberty,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Mary  Ellen Sylvia,  Tenn. 

Denney,   Jane Milan,    Tenn. 

Donnell,  Frankie Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Fatherly,  Mary  Porter Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Eskew,  Helen Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Ezzo,  Richard Newark,  N.  J. 

Perrell,   Mildred Sylvia,   Tenn. 

Fingar,  Tillman Christiana,  Tenn. 

Fly,   Hazel Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Ford,  Mrs.  James Smithville,  Tenn. 

Franklin,  Jessie Donelson,  Tenn. 

Freeman,  Casper Martha,  Tenn. 

Gordon,   Allen Lynville,   Tenn, 
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Graves,  Irene Martha,  Tenn. 

Harlin,   Ben Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Hawkins,  Robert Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Hayes,  Elizabeth Huntsville,  Ala. 

Jackson,  Mary  Ransom Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Jeffeisui!,  EUwsrd Providence,  Ky. 

Jwmtng^'^dwaf^ Liberty,  Tenn. 

Jj^siagsr'-iBe^v' Watertown,   Tenn. 

Johnston,  Annie  Lee Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Johnstone,   Rye Pulaski,   Tenn. 

Lemons,  Halie  Frances Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Lewis,    Neal Niota,    Tenn. 

•LoflSJager^^-FauL^ Philadelphia,   Penna. 

Lynch,   Opal Watertown,   Tenn. 

McAdoo,  Jannette Lebanon,  Tenn. 

McClain,  Bettye  Joe Lebanon,  Tenn. 

McCulloch,  John Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn. 

McCulloch,   Spiva Louisville,   Miss. 

Mangum,   Robert Savannah,   Tenn. 

Moore,   Hilda Petersburg,   Tenn. 

Moore,  Ted Brush  Creek,  Tenn. 

Morgan;  -MarthaTT Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Newby,   Mildred Lebanon,   Tenn. 

rNorthern,  Roy  rT- Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Odom,   Aileen Liberty,   Tenn. 

Palmer,  Sue Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Paty,  Ludy Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Ponder,  John Doniphan,  Mo. 

Price,  George  E Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Pennington,  Auburn  Tobis,  Jr Pennington  Gap,  Va. 

Ramsey,  Charles Manchester,   Tenn. 

Ray,  Ruth Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Rice,    Billy Oakland,    Miss. 

Sauers,    George Philadelphia,    Penna. 

Seagraves,   Sue .Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Shorter,    Rose ^ Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Simms,   Edna Watertown,    Tenn. 

Steele,  W.  T.,  Jr Centerville,  Ala! 

Sutton,  Patton  James Wartrace,  Tenn. 

Taylor,   George Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Taylor,   Virginia Goodlettsville,    Tenn. 

Thompsoiv-RobeTf Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Twvnes,  Trurnan Whitescreek,  Tenn. 

Tripp,    Louise Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Tripp,   Margaret Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Vandergriff ,    Nola Liberty,    Tenn. 

Tynes,   Kathlyn Russellville,   Ky. 

Wilkinson,  Vernon Nashville,  Tenn. 

Williams,   Charlotte Nashville,   Tenn. 
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Williams,  Dave Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Mary  -Ek>.r6iace Watertown,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Alary  Ruth Norene,  Tenn. 

Williams,    Neal Norene,  Tenn. 

White,  Frank Englewood,  N.  J. 

Wright,   Elliott Martha,  Tenn. 

V       Wright,  Ellis Martha,  Tenn. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Bass,  Solomon Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Eatherly.   Nella Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Jackson,  Daniel  Baxter San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Jennings,   Lyndon Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Smith,  Margaret New  Middleton,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Jesse Brush  Creek,  Tenn. 

COMMERCIAL  STUDENTS 

Atkinson,    Lucille - Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Bruce,    Frances Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Hayes,   Elizabeth Huntsville,   Ala. 

Newby,    Mildred Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Rogers,  Jewell Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Shorter,  Rose  Emma Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Simms,    Edna Watertown,    Tenn. 

Tuthill,  Vesta Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Ballenger,  W.  R Seneca,  S.  C. 

Bollinger,  John  E West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Bowman,  Charles  Henry Haleyville,  Ala. 

Burleson,  Murray Houston,  Tex. 

Cannon,  Henry  G Richmond,   Va. 

Carden,  James    Manchester,   Tenn. 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maurice Andrews,  Tex. 

Carruthers,    Albert Memphis,    Tenn. 

Castleberry,   J.   T Gladewater,    Tex. 

Clark,  James  P Boons  Hill,  Tenn. 

Connor,  Ravil  Jefferson New  Orleans,  La. 

Cunningham.  James   Chapman Clarksville,   Tenn. 

Eatherly,  Mary  Porter Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Harry Mountain  View,  Mo. 

English,  Leon,  Jr Brenard,  N.   C. 

Fryer,  George  L.,  Jr Paris,  Tenn. 

Gee,    Newman Logansport,    Ind. 

Gossett.  Henry  O Longview,  Tex. 

Hilliard,  Luke  Lea , Dresden,  Tenn. 
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Holder,  Alex  M McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Houk,   Howard Tampa,   Fla. 

Jackson,  Richard  B Shelbj'ville,  Tenn. 

Jennings,  Edward Liberty,  Tenn. 

Jones,  R.  P Waynesboro,   Miss. 

Jordan,   Fred Purvis,    Miss. 

Lewis,  Raymond  Jack Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

McCIellan,  Charles Red  Boiling  Springs,  Tenn. 

McCulloch,    Spiva  L Louisville,   Miss. 

Mashburn,  Winnifred  G Lindsay,  Okla. 

Mather,   Lester Langhorne,    Penna. 

Melvin.   Woodrow Melton,   Fla. 

Mooshian,  Charles Lawrence,  Mass. 

Morgan,   Martha Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Northern,  Roy Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Orr,  Vance Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Owens,  Gara  Louise Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Pistole,  Vesper Liberty,   Temi. 

Pitt,  Phineas  O Ashland  City,  Temi. 

Rea,  Mrs.  Mable  C Olton,  Tenn. 

Riley,  Howard  H Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Scott,  John  A Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Scroggin,  J.  H Center,  Ala. 

Shryer,  George  Patton Allison,  N.  M. 

Walker,  Nell Lebanon,  Tenn. 

West,   J.    Ralph Harriman,   Tenn. 

Williams,  David Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Neal Norene,  Tenn. 

Wood,  Glenn Muskogee,   Okla. 

Woodall,  A,  J Athens,  Ala. 

PIANO  AND  VOICE 

Anderson,   Clifford Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Eatherly,  Mary  Porter Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Flemming,  John  Bayard Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Jones,  Betsy Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Kleyensteuber,  Mary  Katherine Lebanon,  Tenn. 

McCarter,   Robert Philadelphia,    Penna. 

Price,  George  E Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Sauers,  George Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Williams,  Mary  Florence Watertown,  Tenn. 

LAW  CLASS  OF  JANUARY,  1935 

Allison,  James  Hampton,  Jr Tampa,  Fla. 

Bassett,  William  Kerr Providence,  Ky. 

Beck,  Gerald  Crawford Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Bradley,   Leland   D Millerburg,   Ky. 
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Brown,  H.  Eugene Megargel,  Tex. 

Davis,  Benjamin  Cummings Pinetops,  N.  C. 

Dazey,  William  B Evanston,   111. 

Fountain,  Joseph  Emerson Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Frazier,  A.  B Camden,  Tenn. 

Futch,   Harold Farmerville,   La. 

Griswold,  John  Ibson Tryon,  Okla, 

Hardiman,  W.  H Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Ingle,  Homer  James Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Edward  W Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ligon,  Joe  P Jamestown,  Tenn. 

Lyon,  Joseph  W.,  Jr Quintaque,   Tex. 

Meaney,  William  Frances Springfield,  Mass. 

Medley,  Beverly   McKenzie Buffalo    Valley,   Tenn. 

Peery,    Hubert Tazewell,    Va. 

Pritcha.rd,   H"ile Albany,   Ky. 

Savage,  Eugene  B.,  Jr Hammon,  Okla. 

Turner,  Joseph  William Electra,  Tex. 

Walker,  Wayne  T Springfield,   Mo. 

Wardlaw,  Aviel Ft.   Worth,   Tex. 

Watkins,  Robert  B San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Windsor,  Richard  G Canyon,  Tex. 

LAW  CLASS  OF  JUNE,  1935 

Amonette,  Frank  C Buffalo  Valley,  Tenn. 

Baker,  Frank  M Providence,   Ky. 

Ballenger,  W.  R Seneca,  S.  C. 

Barr,  Irving  D Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bass,  Robert  V Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Bateman,  Richard  Fritz Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bennett,    Sidney Brownsville,    Tex. 

Bean,  J.  S Kilgore,  Tex. 

Biggs,   Roy   A Martin,    Tenn. 

Bernreuter,   Raymond Kascuisko,    Miss. 

Berry,   Tyler Franklin,   Tenn. 

Bogusch,  Roy Sanderson,  Tex. 

Bollinger,  John  E West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Botts,  Harry Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

Bowers,    Steve Nashville,   Tenn. 

Bowles,  B.  T Chattanooga.   Tenn. 

Bowman,  Charles  W Haleyville,  Ala. 

Breur,   John Nashville,    Tenn. 

Burleson,  Murray  V Houston,  Tex. 

Carden,  James Manchester,   Tenn. 

Camp,    Lucius Sparta,    Tenn. 

Cannon.   Henry  G Richmond.   Va. 

Carruthers,   Albert Memphis,    Tenn. 

Castleberry,  J.  T Gladewater,  Tex. 

Charlton.  E.  Dorris,  J  r Nashville,  Tenn, 
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Connor,  R.  J New  Orleans,  La. 

Cobb,  John  B.,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

Corn,  A.  D Valdosta,  Ga. 

Coulson,  Glen  Ragan Clinton,  Okla. 

Coulson,   Lewis Clinton,    Okla. 

Copeland,    Pat Beechgrove,    Tenn. 

Cowan,    Stanley Dallas,    Tex. 

Cox,  Garnney  G Tulsa,  Okla. 

Cox,  Joe  M Lourinburg,  N.   C. 

Cunningham,  J.   C Clarksville,   Tenn. 

DeFord,  Marvin  Baker Savannah,  Tenn. 

Dickinson,  Jack  Mason Coolidge,  Tex. 

Ethridge,  William  E Etowah,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Harry  A Mountain  View.  Mo. 

Farr,   Paul  H Itta  Bena,  Miss. 

Finch,  J.  D Led  Bay,  Ala. 

Frame,  Paul  S Ardmore,  Okla. 

Franciscovich,  Joseph  J San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Frye,    Charles   Ed Muskogee,    Okla. 

Fryer,  George  Landreth Paris,  Tenn. 

Fulghum,  William  P Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gholson,  Virginia ' Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Gibson,  Blair  T Bristol,  Tenn. 

Gilliam,   Jack Tishomingo,   Okla. 

Gossett,   Henry Longview,   Tex. 

Graham,  Donald Independence,  Tex. 

Graff,  Thomas  W Montgomery,  Ala. 

Gaston,  Albert  S Mobile,  Ala. 

Gee,   Newman Logansport,    Ind. 

Hamil,  Gilbert Childress,  Tex. 

Hamilton,  James  A.,  H Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hardin,  Joe Hillsboro,  Ala. 

Harrison,  A.  F Seaymar,  Tex. 

Heath,  James  E Bulls  Gap,  Tenn. 

Higginbotham,   Sidney Tazewell,   Va. 

Hill,  Joseph  William Pelham,  Ga. 

Hilliard,  Luke  Lea Dresden,  Tenn. 

Holly,  J.  Richard Maud,  Okla. 

Houk,  Howard  F Pampa,  Tex. 

Hubbard,  Allan  B Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Ison,  Lonnie , Mangum,  Okla. 

Jackson,  Daniel  Baxter San  Antonio,  Tex, 

Jackson,  Richard  B Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  William  Herman Athens,  Ala. 

Johnson,  W.  L Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Borden  C . . . .' Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Jones,   Gordon Nashville,    Tenn. 

Jones,  K.  P Waynesboro,  Miss. 

Jordan,  Fred  H.,  Jr Purvis,  Miss. 

Kralovac,  Otto,  Jr Oak  Park,  111. 
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Karraker,  D.  Franklin Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Kennard,  Young Olive  Hill,  Ky. 

Kittrell,   Jack Chattanooga,   Term. 

Lewis,  Raymond  Jack Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Lynn,   Russell Decatur.    Ala. 

McClellan,  Charles  K Red  Boiling  Springs,  Tenn. 

McElwain,  William  T Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 

Melvin,  Woodrow  M Milton,  Fla. 

Moebes,  John  Gregory Decatur,  Ala. 

Mooshian,  Charles Lawrence,   Mass. 

Morgan,  J.  Howard Pecan  Gap.  Tex. 

Noone,  Roger Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Norris,  Raeburn  L Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

O'Kain,  Francis  S Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Osborn,  Francis  S Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Owens,   Gora   L Pawhuska,   Okla. 

Parks,    Preston Summerville,    Tenn. 

Pechin,   Richard Buchanan,    Va. 

Pitt,  Phineas  Ovral Ashland  City,  Tenn. 

Pitts,  Joe  H Glen  Alpine,  N.  C. 

Pool,  G.  Fred Grand  Prairie,  Tex. 

Porter,  John  W.,  Jr Muskogee.   Okla. 

Rea,  Mrs.  Mabel  C Olton.  Tex. 

Regan,  John  B St.  Pauls,  N.  C. 

Richardson,   Clark   M Fayetteville.   Tenn, 

Riley,  Howard Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Rolston,   Morris Mt.   Pleasant,  Tex. 

Rousseau,    Lovell Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Scroggins,  Jefferson  Hughes Center,  Ala. 

Scott,  John  A Ft.  Worth.  Tex. 

Shryer,   Patton Allison,  N.  M. 

Smith,  Sherman  W.,  Jr Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

Spearman,  Johnnie   Cohen Tremont,   Miss. 

Stanford,  W.  M Houston,  Tex. 

Stephens,  Kenneth  C Maysville,  Okla. 

Sullivan,  James  L.,  Jr Mobile.  Ala. 

Swan,  James  H Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Andrew  Tip Jackson,  Tenn. 

Tompkins,  John  R.  H Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Veros,  Charles  E.,  Jr Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Vineyard,  Jesse  M Memphis,   Tenn. 

Vining,   Thomas Eudora,    Ark. 

Wallace,   Robert   C Sparta,   Tenn. 

W€st,    Wilson Nashville,    Tenn. 

West,   J.    Ralph Harriman.    Tenn. 

Woolard,  G.   O Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Wood,  Glenn Muskogee,  Okla. 

Woodall,  A.  Jackson Huntsville,   Ala. 
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LAW  CLASS  OF  JANUARY,  1936 

Adams,  J.  L Weir,  Miss. 

Alaniz,    Nego Beeville,    Tex. 

Allen,  Grayson  C Pinatok,  Ky. 

Barnes,  Victor Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Bickford.  N.  R Vilonia,  Ark. 

Carter,  George  Henry,  Jr Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Chapman,  W.  K Henderson,  Tex. 

Castleberry,   Leo Gladewater,    Tex. 

Clark.  J.  O luka.  Miss. 

Clem,  James  N Dallas,  Tex. 

Copeland,    Clay Dexter,    Ky. 

Dyer,   Richard Nashville,   Tenn. 

Evans,   Thomas Lynville,   Tenn. 

Gibbs,  Reagan  Padgett Madisonville,  Tex. 

Harris,  William  T Tyler,  Tex. 

Hitch,   Chat Evansville,   Ind. 

Holder,  Alex  M McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Khoury,  Kale Drumright,  Okla. 

Kivett,  Kyde Tazewell,  Tenn. 

Lytton,   Lee Ft.   Worth,   Tex. 

McGarry,  J.  S Overton,  Tex. 

Martin,    Steven    DuVal Lynchburg,    Va. 

Nicholas,  H.  E Gainesville,  Ga. 

Page,  Elmore Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

Park,  Robert  E Trenton,  Tenn. 

Peebles,  Martin  Arnold Columbia,  Tenn. 

Powell,  Robert  H Canton,  Miss. 

Ray,  Morris  Arlie Louisville.  Ky. 

Russell,   Clarence Speedville,  Tenn. 

Skaggs,  A.  G Deport,  Tex. 

Smith,  Harry  E Belle  Vernon,  Penna. 

Stockdale,  Floyd  C Highland  Park,  Penna. 

Tiger,  Lucian Stick,  Okla. 

Tonsmeire.   Edward   Charles Biloxi,   Miss. 

Torian,   Thomas Galiad,   Tex. 

Varnado,  La  Verne Maccone,  Miss. 

Weller,   William Nashville,   Tenn. 

Wright,  H.  T Lebanon,  Tenn. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL— COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 

Alcott,  Arthur  David,  Jr Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Albera,  John  Andre Belleville,  N.  J. 

Ashe,  Lois Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Baird,   Willie Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Bass,   Roy  Dillard Liberty,  Tenn. 

Bass,  Tommie  Lou Watertown,  Tenn. 

Bates,   Lassie Martha,  Tenn. 
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Beasley,   John   Noel Elkton,   Tenn. 

Bell  Ida  Vesta Watertown,  Tenn. 

Boyd,  Lurlene Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn. 

Bradley,  Ara  George Watertown,  Tenn. 

Chaffin,    Elizabeth Carthage,    Tenn. 

Childs,  Betty Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

Cluck,   Mrs.   Pearl Norene,   Tenn. 

Dill,    Mary Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Doherty,    Helen Doniphan,    Mo. 

Forrester,  Sarah  Elizabeth Watertown,  Tenn. 

Frazier,    Charles Liberty,   Tenn. 

Frazier,  Woodrow Liberty,   Tenn. 

Frey,   Paul Brush   Creek,  Tenn. 

Gibson,  Bland,  Jr Bristol,  Tenn. 

Hailey,    Cordell Carthage,    Tenn. 

Hankins,  Catherine  Calhoun Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Howell,   Robert Mt.   Juliet,   Tenn. 

Jenkins,  Gordon Willette,  Tenn. 

Jennings,  Charles Alexandria,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Dorothy Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Kleyensteuber,    Kathr\Tie Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Kyle,   Mary Carthage,  Tenn. 

Lamons,   Mildred Alexandria,   Tenn. 

McFarland,  James Lebanon,    Tenn. 

McMinn,    Evelyn Norene,    Tenn. 

Massey,  Mrs.  Cinda Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Mather,    Lester Langhome,    Penna. 

Moore,  Nancy Brush  Creek,  Tenn. 

Neal,  Louise WatertowTi,   Tenn. 

Organ,   Mary   Green Liberty.    Tenn. 

Patton,  Frances Watertown,   Tenn. 

Roberts,   Mary  Ellen Watertown,.  Tenn. 

Robinson,  Willard Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Sanders.  Alice Gladesville,  Tenn. 

Sims,   Vincent Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Smith,   Margaret Watertown,    Tenn. 

Spears,   Carrie Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Telford,  Lois  Jennings Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn. 

Thomas,  Elihu  Edgar Willette,   Tenn. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Mae Watertown,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  Robert  Clell Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Watson,  Mrs.  Curry Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Watson,  Mattie Lebanon.   Tenn. 

Wright,  Irene  Williams Lebanon,  Tenn. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL— LAW 

Allen,  Joe Elizabethton,   Tenn. 

Berry,  Tyler  J Franklin,   Tenn. 

Berson,    William    M Brownsville,    Tenn. 
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Botts,  Harry  J Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

Clements,  Robert   S Dickson,   Tenn. 

Cox,  Joe  M Tulsa,  Okla. 

Dudley,    Bob Nashville,    Tenn. 

Frazier,  Andrew  B Camden,  Tenn. 

Goldman,  Harry  J Cookeville,   Tenn. 

Kennedy,  Elco Scotts  Hill,  Tenn. 

Lynch,  John  H Franklin,  Tenn. 

Lynne,  Russell  W Decatur,  Ala. 

Lyon,  J.  W Quitaque,  Tex. 

Livermore,  William Altus,   Okla. 

McElwain,  Vv'illiam  T Radford,  Va. 

McNeill,  L.  Clark , Salem,  Mo. 

Maloney,    June McMinnville,    Tenn. 

Maxwell,  J.  Basil Troy.  Tenn. 

Merritt,   Paul . .  ^ Pensacola,   Fla. 

Miley,  Franklin  R Harrisburg,  111. 

Nailling,  Sam Union  City,  Tenn. 

Packer,  A.  Graynella Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Poston,  Howard  R Bascam,  Fla. 

Rubens,  Edward  J Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sanf ord,  Lynn Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sexton,  Tom  A Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Short,  Mrs.  Ruth Oakdale,  Tenn. 

Slaughter,  Charles Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Smith,   George  R Nashville,   Tenn. 

Speiser,   Edward  W Salisbury,    Mo. 

Templeton,    Harry Winchester,    Tenn. 

Williams,  Anne  E White  Bluff,  Tenn. 

SECOND  YEAR  LAW  STUDENTS,  1934-35 

Cicero,  Sam  J Tampa,  Fla. 

Crisp,  James  Arnold Trenton,   Tenn. 

Dinning,   Forrest Franklin,    Ky. 

Dudley,  Robert  M.,  HI Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fox,   Robert  L Victorville,    Calif. 

Gillem,    Sam  A Nashville,  Tenn. 

Grant,   Russell Winchester,    Ky. 

Mashburn,  Mrs.  Winnif red Lindsay,  Okla. 

Moore,  Edward  C,  Jr Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Ramsey,  Gordon Lebanon,   Tenn. 

Slaughter,  Mrs.  Evelyn Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Slaughter,  Charles  H .Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Taylor,  Dan   S Memphis,   Tenn. 

Turner,  E.  R.,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT  BY  CLASSES 

Seniors 17 

Juniors ^^ 
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Sophomores 46 

Freshmen 92 

Special  and  Unclassified 6 

Commercial 8 

Public   Speaking 50 

Piano  and  Voice 10 

Law 201 

Summer  School,  College  of  Arts 52 

Summer  School,  Law 32 

Total 553 

Less  Names  Duplicated 87 

Net  Total 466 


DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1934 

June,  1934 
Doctor  of  Divinity 

Lester  H.  Clee 

Herman  L.  Turner 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Dayton  A.  Dobbs 

Wii^WAM  Beatty  Jennings 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Bassett,  William  Kerr 
Davis,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Erwin,  Roy  V. 
Flowers,  Sarah  Eleanor 
Givan,  E.  D. 
Hancock,  Mildred 
Hensley,  Anna  Birdsong 


Hibbitt,  Emma  Nannette 
Kendall,  Dan 
Mcllwain,  Eugene 
Prehoda,  David 
Summers.  Linnie  Sue 
Tucker,  Mary  Ethel 
White,  James  Arnold 


Bachelor  of  Sciences 


Alcott,  Arthur  David,  Jr. 
Davis,  Mable 
Martin,  James  A. 


Martin,  Thomas  S. 
Robison,  R.  Shannon 
Rosamond,   Denton   Stribling 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Lyndon  Barger  Jennings 
Bachelor  of  Laws 


David  B.  Aaron,  Jr. 

Samuel  H.  Adams 

William  S.  Agent 

Joe  Banner  Allen 

Adolph  Mads  Anderson 

Garland  Draper  Anderson 

Joe  Edens  Anderson 

Sarah  Van  Anderson 

Houston  C.  Ashley 

Temple  H.  Bailey 

Lewis  R.  Barnes 

Douglas  Thompson  Bates,  Jr. 

Thomas   DeKalb   Beasley 

Andrew  Elmer  Beible,  Jr. 


William  McHardy  Berson 
Mildred  D.  Bestic 
Robert  Bobrow 
Jerry  R.  Bonavita 
Merv/in  Weldon  Braderman 
Thomas  Ray  Brady 
Beulah  R.  Burke 
Jerome  Kermit  Burke 
Howard  F.  Butler 
B.  Callahan-Lynch 
Don  S.  Caplinger 
O.  A.  Cargill,  Jr. 
Julian  Gray  Carr 
Stuart  B.  Carter 
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Dudley  English  Casey 

Walker  Casey 

Ben  S.  Catlett 

Ellen  Chambers 

Joseph  N.  Chapman 

David  Pinkney  Clarke 

Robert  Samuel  Clement 

Vance  Harry  Cleveland 

Harold  S.  Cole 

Joe  William  Collins,  Jr. 

James  Clifton  Conatser 

Paul  James  Council 

Albert  Henry  Counts,  Jr. 

William  Preston  Couric 

Ernest  Eugene   Cosnahan,   Jr. 

Graydon  C.  Crider 

James  Andrew  Crisp 

Hale  B.  Crow 

James  Petty  Crow 

James  Foster  Crowell 

Everett  E.   Culver 

David  Lipscomb  Cummins,  Jr. 

Oval  D.  Damiron 

Henry  G.  Davidson 

Ben   Clay   Davis 

J.  C.  Davis,  Jr. 

Willie  B.  DeBrule 

Charles  Francis  Decker 

Harry  Dietz 

Logan  Dismukes 

Robert  E.  Doughertv 

R.  M.  Dudley,  HI 

Kenneth   Blanchard  Duke 

Robert  George  Englebach 

H.  B.  Evans 

Joe  Landon  Evins 

Clem  F.  Fain,  Jr. 

Joseph  Arnold  Faucett 

Hastings  McXair  Faulkner 

L.   Milton  Feldman 

T.  D.  Fisher,  Jr. 

Frank  Potter  Fitzsimmons 

Samuel  S.  Foshce 

Robert  Lloyd  Fox 

Andrew  Fraley 

Zed  S.  Francis,  Jr. 

Sidney  Frieder 

James  Thomas  Fulghum,  Jr. 

William  Evans  Garbett 

Elbert  H.  Garrett 


E.  D.   (Hoot)   Gibson 

Sam  A.  Gillem 

Harry  Jay  Goldman 

Isadore  E.  Goldstein 

Paul  Warren  Gotcher 

Nelda  E.  Graham 

Ra}Tnond  Russell  Grant 

Oliver  Dean  Green 

Willard  Hagan 

Archibald  McDonnell  Haley 

Beverly  Scott  Hall 

John  Murray  Hall 

J.   R.  Hall 

Aubrey  R.  Hammett,  Jr. 

Luke  Lea  Hannings 

Joseph  E.  Harper 

George  Grayson  Heralson,  Jr. 

Atlee  Harris 

Samuel  Lowrie  Harrison 

J.  Robert  Haselwood 

Albert  Hamlin  Hays 

Robert  Pilcher  Haglar 

Charles  B.  Henderson 

Fred  Louis  Henley 

J.    Patrick   Hennessy 

Julian  Kenneth  Hickman 

Frank  F.  Hickox 

Alfred  Eugene  Helton 

John  T.  House 

Otis  Lee  Humes 

Eugene  B.  Hunter 

Hobart  Huson 

Hobart  Huson,  Jr. 

Joseph  Russell   Isbell 

Louis  Johnson,  Jr. 

Sam  Houston  Johnson 

Guy  Edward  Jordan 

Courtland  Jourelmon 

Elco  Kennedy 

Orville  Frederick  Kerr 

Joseph  L.  Lackev 

W.  B.  Lamb,  Hi' 

James  Broughton  Lamberth 

Hurley  Langford 

Charles  V.  Little 

Jack  Nelson  Little,  Jr. 

William  O.  Livermore 

Joseph  J.  Lutin 

John  H.  Lunch,  Jr. 

Authur  R.  Macom 
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June  Elizabeth  Maloney 

Jack  F.  Manhein 

Winnifred  G.   Mashburn 

E.  B.  Massie 

Harvey  George  Ivlatherly 

David  Edvrard  Matthew 

Henry  T.  Matthews,  Jr. 

J.  Basil  Maxwell 

Earle  Bradford  Mayfield,  Jr. 

William  Ward  Maynor 

Lyman  Lycurgus  Mikel 

Franklin  Richard  Miley 

Catalino  De  Sena  Molinar 

Edward  Clayton  Moore,  Jr. 

J.  Albert  Moser 

Milton  H.  Mulitz 

John  L.  Murray 

Joe  Lloyd  McAdams 

Malcolm  M.  McCord 

William  Edward  McCullough 

E.  K.  McGee 

Sam  Nailing 

Robert  Curtis  Newson 

Alletha  Bradley  Noble 

John  W.  Noble 

Charles  Declan  O'Grady 

Grant  C.  Olsen 

Roland  F.  Owen 

Lester   M.    Parsons 

Amelia  Paterson 

Ham  Patterson 

Thomas  W.  Patton 

Carlton  L.  Perdue. 

Edwin  LaFayette  Pickens 

Howard  R.  Poston 

Milo  Potter 

J.  W.  Power,  Jr. 

John  C.  Prince 

Ralph  S.  Prince 

Lloyd  EMward  Revelle 

Wesley  E.  Rhodes 

Ernie  Rose 

Russell  R.  Rowles 

Edward  Jerome  Rubens 

John  Richard  Rucker 

Gordon  W.  Rumbley,  Jr. 

Rosa  Cox  Russell 


J.  B.  Ryan 
Lynn  Sanford 
Theodore  Glenn  Scott 
Tyson  Morey  Searcy 
Vernon  Hodgson  Sewell 
Ruth  Morris  Short 
Marvin  Joseph  Sinclair 
Martin  J.  Sisk,  Jr. 
Charles  Hubard  Slaughter 
Evelyn  Meech  Slaughter 
W^illiam  Melvin  Smith,  HI 
Lilbsrt  Otis  Sparks,  H 
Arthur  A.  Speegle 
Clayton  W.  Speer 
John  J.   Stegner 
J.  Fred  Stoabs,  Jr. 

Mary  Suarez 

Thomas  Day  Sugg,  Jr. 

Edward  Raines  Tate 

James  Fleming  Taylor,  Jr. 

Jimmie  Lee  Taylor 

William  Wallace  Taylor 

Edward  C.  Thacker 

Lafayette  Eberle  Thomas 

Richard  Leslie  Atkins  Thompson 

Max  E.  Tilghman 

Barrel!  Trimble 

E.    R.   Turner,   Jr. 

John  Turner,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Price  Wagonor 

Henry  Elias  Walker 

A.  Winton  Walling 

Jack  C.  Ward 

James  Franklin  Warmath 

Charles  Boillin  Watts 

Allen  Glover  Webb 

Milton  Bancroft  Weems 

Robert  Hewitt  Wharton,  Jr. 

William  M.  White 

Rose  Lintott  Wiggin 

Gaylord  L.  Wilkins 

Anne  Elizabeth  Williams 

George  B.  Winter 

Joe  Wise 

Ramon  Alonzo  Woodall,  Jr. 

John  Lorenzo  Younkin 


DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1934 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


January,  1934 
Allen,  Cecil  H. 
Armstrong.  Harry  L. 
Berridge,  Helen  M. 
Boone,  Jarrett  P. 
Branstetter,  William  EH 
Brazelton,  Jack 
Breedlove,  W.  Cornelius 
Bruce,  Alvin  C. 
Brussells,  Charles  B. 
Caldwell,  John  Jetton 
Calhoun,  James  Edwin 
Carr,  John  Francis 
Carr,  William  Skeen 
Chipman,  Jesse  Guy 
Cordonnier,   Harold   James 
Covington,  James  E. 
Cross,  Lester  S. 
Cummings,  Joe  Brown 
Dodge,  Clifton  Earl 
Drake,  James   Porter,  Jr. 
Dyer,  Robert  Frederick 
Farmer,  Wade  Harris 
Fleming,  John  Calvin,  Jr. 
Garland,  Lawrence 
Glass  Herschel  P. 
Graham,  Andrew  J. 
Graham,  George  Malcolm 
Hamilton,  Cecil  Claude 
Hannah,  James  Howard 


Harris,  Willie 
Head,  Roderick  Holliday 
Jackson,  George  Irving 
Jackson,  Willoughby  P. 
Johnson,  Dan  L.,  Jr. 
Keefe,  Rudyard  Thomas 
Lambert,  Harvey  J. 
Leonard,   Dwight 
Lipscomb,  Harold  Jefferson 
McPeake,  John  James  Phillips 
Meriwether,  Ruth  Rebecca 
Miller,  Kenneth  Clarence 
Monroe,  Irby 
Murphy,  James  Weeks 
Paschall,  Walter  B.,  Jr. 
Ranch.  William  Lauderman 
Sayers,  Edwin,  Jr. 
Shea,  William  Stiles 
Speiser,   Edward  William 
Stevens,  Robert  W. 
Sweeney,  Clarence  H. 
Tarkenton,  Ernest  W. 
Thompson,  Tom  Price 
Tippins,  Julia 
Torbett,  T.  J. 
Ward,  Charles  Wilson 
Webb,  Major  Glenn 
Weeks,  B.  O. 
White,  James  Arnold 
Williams,  Alonzo 
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